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Optimism in El Salvador Undimmed 
By Moderate Decline in Business 


El Salvadoran businessmen, despite a moderate decline in commer- 
cial activity in February and March, were optimistic. 

Though activity was slower than usual, collections were somewhat 
sluggish, and credit was tighter, the decline was considered temporary 


and of no particular significance. 

Salvadoran delegates, returning from 
the First World Coffee Congress in 
Curitiba, Brazil, in January expressed 
confidence that coffee prices will remain 
high for at least 2 years. 

El Salvadoran investors are putting 
more money into industrialization and 
othe: development projects, reflecting a 
growing trend toward investment in 
fields other than real estate. This new 
trend helps to meet the need for putting 
idle Salvadoran capital to work—a need 
to which the president of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development called attention when he 
visited the country in February. 

When coffee prices jumped, the bulk 
of the 1953-54 Salvadoran coffee crop 
already had been sold. This was an 
unfortunate development for the Salva- 
doran coffee exporters, inasmuch as the 
crop was very small as a result of late 
rains last year. By the end of March 
approximately 753,500 bags of the 1953- 
54 crop had been exported, as compared 
with 1,033,408 bags of the preceding 
crop exported by the end of March 1953. 

The total current crop was expected 
to produce not more than 920,000 bags 
for export, compared with 1,217,728 
bags exported from the preceding crop. 
However, the small yield of the current 
harvest was in a considerable degree 
compensated by the excellent prices 
obtained. Practically all unshipped 
high-grown washed coffee was already 
committed. 


Progress Good in Agriculture 
Satisfactory progress in other 
branches of Salvadoran agriculture ap- 
parently was being maintained. Despite 
the drop in area planted to the current 
cotton crop, the country’s second rank- 
ing export commodity, from the 40,000 
manzanas (1 manzana=1.727 acres) of 
the 1952-53 season to 30,000 for the 
1953-54 season, production probably will 
be 48,000 bales as compared with 45,000 

bales during the preceding season. 
Cotton planters have gained renewed 
interest in this crop as a result of this 
unexpected larger yield. As a conse- 





quence, an increase in acreage may be 
expected in the next planting season. 
Of the 48,000 bales which the current 
crop is likely to produce, 12,000 bales 
will be reserved for domestic consump- 
tion, as in the preceding cotton year. 
As 6,000 bales were destroyed by fire 
in February, this leaves approximately 
30,000 bales for export, of which prac- 
tically all have already been sold. Ex- 
ports from the preceding crop amounted 
to 33,000 bales. 


The Government took a significant 
further step in raising foodstuffs produc- 
tion in February by raising the purchase 
price of corn from the previous level of 
9 colones ($3.60) per quintal to.10 co- 
lones ($4) at the Supply Stabilization 
Board. 

The Government lifted the rice export 
embargo on March 17. This is a step 
designed to stimulate rice production 
and has been long recommended by 
economic experts as a promising means 
of diversifying exports and expanding 
the domestic food supply. 


Commerce, Industry on Upswing 


The revised draft of the Development 
Corporation bill in its final form was 
awaiting approval of the President in 
March. The delay in presentation of the 
last draft of the law hinged upon its 
revision to provide for the more rapid 
trausfer of sponsored new industrial 
projects to private enterprise. The cor- 
poration is expected to have an initial 
capital of $4 million. 

A U. S. engineering firm signed a 
contract in March with the Salvadoran 
Ministry of Public Works for the engi- 
neering survey of the Coastal Highway 
at about the same time that the IBRD 
informally indicated its approval of a 
loam of about $6 million for the project. 
This highway is expected materially to 
enhance the agricultural output of a 
large area of the country. 

A U. S. hotel- corporation has been 
engaged to conduct a survey on behalf 
of a group of Salvadoran investors for 
the erection in the near future of a 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of world 
trade—ranging from comprehensiyg 
economic and business data to details 
on export and import regulations 
—is quickly and directly available 
to businessmen in their own cities 
or localities through the 33 Field 
Offices of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the busi. 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad 
Aided by the current information and 
publications sent to them regularly 
from Washington, they are well 
equipped to serve world traders in 
their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham. 
bers of commerce and other business 
organizations—which have been fur. 
nished with Department of Commerce 
publications, reference material, and 
other information, for use by 
businessmen. 


The addresses of the Department's 
Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8. Courthouse 
Atlanta 3, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh &t 


Bldg. 
Boston 5, Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. 
Buffalo 3, N. ¥., 117 Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, - C., Area Se 
Jasper Bldg., West End Broad 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg. 
Chicago 6, li., 426 W. Jackson Blvd, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 755 U. S. Post Offles 
and Courthouse. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave, 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce S8t. 
Denver 2, Cole., 142 New Customhouse, 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
El pnee. Tex., Chamber of Commerce 
d 


g. 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bie 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office, Bidg. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway, 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 36 NE. First St. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave 
New York 13, N. Y., 346 Broadway, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 717 Liberty Ave. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. S. Courthouss 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond 19, Va., 400 E. Main St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal 
Salt Lake Citv 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple 
San Francisco 2, Calif., 870 Market St 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse 
Post Office Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 
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Merchandise Trade Balance Adverse 





Japanese Economy Declines Seasonally 


Japanese industrial production registered an expected seasonal drop 
in the first 2 months of 1954 from the postwar high of December 1953. 
Although a coal miners’ strike caused a significant reduction in min- 
ing activity, the average daily rate of output of manufactured goods 
reached a postwar peak in the short month of February. This con- 


tinued high preduction rate was ac- 
companied by large domestic consumer 
demand. 

On the other hand, adverse develop- 
ments in Japan’s international economic 
relations caused increasing concern. The 
adverse balance of merchandise trade 
increased sharply in January, and for 
the 2-Month period averaged about one- 
third greater than in the first 2 months 
of 1953. 

Moreover, a substantial drop in spe- 
cial dollar earnings further accentuated 
Japan’s balance-of-payments difficulties. 
The large excess of total foreign-ex- 
change payments over receipts in De- 
cember continued in both January and 
February, with a consequent sharp de- 
dine in Japan’s foreign-exchange re- 
serves. 


Money Market Tightens 


The Government’s program of defla- 
tion through curtailment of credit and 
currency in circulation, aimed at rectify- 
ing the imbalance in Japan's foreign- 
exchange position, created increasing 
stringency in the money market, This 
condition led to a marked increase in 
dishonored bills and to financial diffi- 
culties for more business enterprises, 
particularly the smaller and financially 
overextended firms. 

With a view to alleviating the mone- 
tary stringency, and to offsetting the 
large seasonal excess of Government 
cash receipts over cash payments, the 
Bank of Japan reversed its policy of 
past months and expanded sharply its 
loans and discounts, which in February 
reached a new alltime high 30 percent 
above that in December 1953, and some 
4) percent above the level of a year 
earlier, 

Commodity prices declined appre- 
ciably during the latter part of Feb- 
tary, after a rise in January and early 
February, principally because of an in- 
tensified demand for imported com- 
Modities in anticipation of a sharply cur- 
tailed foreign-exchange budget for im- 
ports for the fiscal year 1954 beginning 
April 1, The decline was in part a 
correction of speculative aspects of the 
earlier upswing, but more significantly 
Teflected the effect of the tight money 
Policy and prospective reduction in Gov- 
ernment spending under the new budget 
for fiscal 1954. The impact of these 
factors was felt ‘so in the stock mar- 
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ket, which continued the decline of past 
months. 

The _ industrial-production index— 
manufacturing and mining combined— 
was 155.9 in January (1934-36=100), 
falling slightly to 154.2 in February, 7.6 
percent below the December 1953 post- 
war peak. 

Reflecting the coal strike, mining ac- 
tivity dropped sharply in February to a 
level 27.6 percent below that of De- 
cember. The production of manu- 
factured goods declined seasonally in 
January but rose slightly in February 
to a level 5.6 percent below that of De- 
cember. However, because of fewer 
work days in February, the daily pro- 
duction rate exceeded the highest pre- 
vious postwar level attained in De- 
cember. Compared with a year ago, 
February output increased 25.5 percent 
in manufacturing, declined 29.4 percent 
in mining, and increased 19.1 percent for 
both combined. 

The decline in aggregate manufac- 
turing output in February, compared 
with December, was general in all ma- 
jor categories except lumber, which in- 
creased moderately—2.6 percent. The 
slight. output expansion in February 
over January occurred in all major 
groups except chemicals, which con- 
tinued to decline from the postwar peak 
of December. 

Domestic consumption rather than 
expanding export sales continued to be 
a major factor in the maintenance of a 
relatively high level of industrial ac- 
tivity. Although declining sharply from 
the seasonal year-end peak in Decem- 
ber, department store sales in January 
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and February nevertheless were 30.6 
and 34.3 percent greater than im the 
corresponding months last year. 

Merchandise export value declined 
sharply in January to $93.4 million but 
rose in February to $111.6 million, a 
level 20.1 percent below the amount 
exported in December 1953. December 
exports were at the highest level 
reached since December 1951. Although 
increasing in many categories from the 
low figure for January, the export value 
in February of all major groups except 
marine products was still below the 
amount exported in December. February 
exports, nevertheless, were 31.2 percent 
greater than in the corresponding month 
a year ago. 

Imports showed a declining trend in 
both January and February, being 
valued at $220.8 million in the latter 
month, 16.5 percent less than the 
amount imported in December 1953. 
They were, however, 27.9 percent great- 
er in value than in February 1953. The 
decline was general in all major cate- 
gories except for imports of raw wool, 
crude rubber, and soybeans, which in- 
creased ih value in February compared 
with December. 

Largely because of the sharp export 
drop, January imports exceeded exports 
in ‘value by approximately $150 million. 
A moderate recovery in February ex- 
ports together with a further import 
decline reduced the import balance to 
$109.2 million. 


Special Dollar Earnings Drop 

Japan’s balance of payments in Janu- 
ary and February Continued to show 
a large deficit, amounting to $87.6 and 
$50.2 million, respectively. Together 
with the deficit for December 1953 of 
$59.8 million, the excess of total foreign- 
exchange payments for the 3 months’ 
period December 1953 through February 
1954 was $197.6 million, or a monthly 
average of approximately $66 million, in 
contrast to an approximate equilibrium 
in payments from July through No- 
vember 1953. 

The large deficit in both January and 
February was the result primarily of a 
sharp drop in total foreign-exchange 
receipts since total foreign-exchange 
payments declined in both months from 
the high figure reached in December 
1953. The reduction in total foreign- 
exchange receipts was attributable to 
a decline in invisible items, which in 
turn was the consequence of a sharp 
drop in special dollar earnings from 
U. S. procurement and expenditures by 
U. S. Armed Forces personnel, 

These special earnings equaled ap- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Cuban Business Progresses as Sugar 
Mills Swing Into Full Operation 


Spurred by full mill operations on the current sugar crop the 
Cuban economy entered the second quarter of the year in a relatively 


healthy condition. 


Weather conditions favored the production of rice and tobacco, 
mineral extraction was higher than anticipated, the textile industry 


improved, and construction continued 
good. 


Retail sales picked up appreciably 
and compared well with last year’s in 
most lines, although vehicle sales were 
still depressed and the steel market 
tended to be dominated by European 
products. Volume of inbound cargo is 
expected to recover with the improve- 
ment in the New York dock strike sit- 
uation. 


Bank clearings reached record levels 
in March and collections were better, 
but the Government budget situation 
still appeared critical. 


Finances Reflect Pickup 


In step with the seasonal economic 
revival provided by the sugar harvest 
the financial pulse quickened in the 
first quarter. Clearings exclusive of 
Treasury transactions totaled $941.7 
million, almost 18 percent above those 
of the final quarter of 1953 and slightly 
higher than those of the first quarter 
of that year. 


Collections in early 1954 were gen- 
erally satisfactory, particularly on for- 
eign items, and markedly better than 
during early 1953. Provisional data in- 
dicate that loans and discounts out- 
standing from commercial banks to- 
taled $389.2 million on March 22, up 
moderately during the quarter from the 
December 21 figure of $373 million, but 
well below the March 31, 1953, port- 
folio of $434.4 million. 

Similarly, total deposits increased, 
from $712.8 million to $730.5 million, in 
the 3-month period; on March 31, 1953, 
they were only slightly higher at $731.6 
million. 

Rediscounts and other debits of the 
commercial banks and BANFAIC (In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Development 
Bank) with the National Bank in- 
creased from $28.4 million to $43.6 mil- 
lion, whereas the corresponding figure 
for March 31 of last year was $45.3 mil- 
lion—an illustration that even with a 
relatively liquid credit situation the 
rediscount facilities of the National 
Bank play an important role in sea- 
sonal credit expansion. 

Reflecting the currently favorable 
balance of payments, the international 
reserves of the National Bank in- 
creased from $493 million on December 
31 to $523.8 million on March 31; re- 
serves totaled $494.4 million at the end 
of the first quarter of 1953. Following 
the trend of recent months the volume 
of. bank notes in circulation increased 
moderately in the quarter, from $416.5 


+ 





million to $421.7 million. Reserve-liable 
deposit items increased markedly, from 
$197.5 million to $239.2 million, a reflec- 
tion of increases in the State’s accounts 
from high March revenues, The reserve 
ratio moved slightly downward, from 
80.4 percent on December 31 to 79.3 
percent on March 31, but the latter 
compares favorably with the 77.9 ratio 
of a year ago. 


Latest estimates of Cuban mineral 
production in the first quarter do not 
indicate the sharp declines previously 
reported. Average monthly output of 
manganese now is estimated at about 
26,000 long tons, only 4,000 tons under 
the preceding quarter’s average. Aver- 
age production of iron ore is reported 
to have exceeded 10,000 long tons, three 
times the previous quarterly rate. 


Production of iron pyrites, spurred by 
unexpected demand from Italy and 
Sweden, averaged about 7,500 tons 
monthly, an increase of 1,500 tons over 
the preceding 3 months. 

General optimism prevailed in the 
textile mills and markets in the first 
quarter, owing to a seasonal improve- 
ment in sales, low inventories, and a 
strong and apparently successful effort 
by the Government to suppress cus- 
toms frauds. 


Textile Production Up 


The production rate of textile and 
hosiery mills showed a slight improve- 
ment over the preceding quarter and 
was about equal to that for the like 
quarter of 1953. Nevertheless, the 
leading weaver of synthetic yarn fab- 
rics remained closed during the entire 
quarter because of a labor problem. 
Rayon tire cord yarn and fabric and 
rayon staple were produced at capac- 
ity, whereas -facilities for productior: 
of textile filament yarn were closed, 
although prospects were good for re- 
opening early in the second quarter. 

Wholesale sales of textiles and tex- 
tile products showed seasonal improve- 
ment. Some houses reported an in- 
crease in sales volume, compared with 





Australia Awards Contract 
For Hydroelectric Project 


The contract for the Snowy Moun- 
tains hydroelectric project in Cooma, 
New South Wales, Australia, has been 
awarded to the Kaiser-Walsh-Perini- 
Raymond combine, headed by the Kaiser 
Engineering Co., Oakland, Calif, 


— 


the corresponding quarter of 1953, 
though value of sales was less becaygy 
of price declines. 

The antismuggling commission 
dissolved at the end of March, and fj 
powers to investigate or review 
customs operations without notice and 
to require merchants to show custony 
documents covering merchandise 
stock were given to the Tribunal g 
Accounts. Both textile manufacture, 
and distributors had pressed for thy 
action and have indicated ‘satisfactig 
that it has developed. 

The value of building permits for thy 
Havana district, mounting steadily dy 
ing the first quarter, aggregated $16) 
million compared with $13.2 million fg 
the preceding quarter and $11.9 millig 
for the corresponding first quarter ¢ 
last year. Work went forward on cp 
struction of tall apartment buildings 
the Vedado residential area and on pi 
vate homes in the suburbs beyond, aj 
activity also was increased on Gover 
ment buildings. 


Europe Dominates Steel Market 


European steel suppliers tended mom 
and more to dominate the Cuban map 
ket, and by March orders booked 
U. S. mills were confined almost 
to tinplate and other flat-rolled pmb 
ucts. Of March imports of iron and sted 
amounting to about 13.8  thousanl 
metric tons, Europe accounted for per 
haps 80 percent of the tonnage othe 
than of flat-rolled. Merchants reput 
that March showed an increase of pe 
haps 25 percent in iron and steel sala 
over February, but neither month wa 
considered satisfactory, compared wil 
normal demand. 

Sales of structural steel and plate# 
sugar mills still were limited mostly® 
emergency repair items. The most @ 


couraging development was that nume fy 


ous rice mills showed interest in big 
sheds, and mechanized equipment. Me 
chants report also that canners 
considerable tinplate for the tomal 
crop. . 

With no signs of a softening demal 
for cement, the cement plant at Man 
maintained full activity after 
tion in January of its annual parti 
shutdown for repairs. In March? 
reached the record level production# 
228,000 barrels. 

Meanwhile, steady progress was ® 
ported on construction of the pla 
which probably before the end of @ 
will be supplying the Santiago a 
with cement produced on rotary 
acquired in Germany. There are sm 
indications that this Santiago 
may speed up the commencement 
sales by importing clinkers from 
Rico. 

The European share of Cuba's # 
bound cargo tonnage continues # 
mount, and to be composed mainly@ 
metal products and cement brought # 
on small tramp steamers at 
freight rates. It has become the pm 
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Fy-lm Bank Authorizes 
loan to Afghanistan 


The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington has announced authorization of 
g loan of $18.5 million to the Royal 
Government of Afghanistan to assist in 
fnancing purchase of U. S. materials, 
equipment, and services for the Hel- 
mand River Valley development project 
and for the organization and training 
gf an Afghan road maintenance unit. 

This is the second credit which the 
bank has made to assist Afghanistan in 
carrying out the Helmand project, 
which benefits directly about one- 
fourth of the land area and at least 
gne-sixth of its 12 million people. The 
earlier credit of $21 million was author- 
ized on November 23, 1949, to assist in 
financing the purchase of U. S. mate- 
rials, equipment, and services for con- 
struction of the Kajakai Dam, the Ar- 
ghandab Dam, and the Boghra Canal 
system. The work was carried out by 
Morrison Knudsen Afghanistan, Inc., 
with the result that primary storage 
regulation of the valley’s two major 
rivers has been established. 


Second Stage Costs $27 Million 
The second stage of the development, 
which will involve total costs estimated 
at approximately $27 million in all 
currencies, provides for a 3-year con- 
struction and agricultural development 
program, including hydroelectric power 
installations, main canals, laterals, and 
primary drainage, The construction 
plans are closely correlated with an 
agricultural development program to be 


’ garried out under the direction of the 


Afghan Helmand Valley Authority, 
which is receiving technical assistance 
from the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration. 

These developments, for which Ex- 
port-Import Bank assistance is being 
given, will progressively result in 
imtreased productive capacity of over 
100,000 acres of improved and new land. 
At the same time, the project will make 
&major contribution to solution of the 
problem of the settlement of Afghan- 
istan’s tribal nomads. 


Terms of the new financing will 
Provide for repayment in 36 semi- 
ammual installments beginning October 
1958, at an interest rate of 4% 
Pertent annually. 

In announcing authorization of this 
edit, the managing director of the 
lank stated, “This great project con- 
ititutes a basic feature of the eco- 
tomic development program of Afghan- 
and, when completed, will stand 
% an enduring monument to the enter- 
Btise of the Afghan people and to the 
P and cooperation of Afghan- 

stan and the United States.” 
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GuatemalanPresidentFindsEconomy 
Sound, Outlines Plans for Progress 


The Guatemalan President in his annual message to Congress on 
March 1 again strongly defended the policies of his administration and 
stressed the essentially sound condition of the Guatemalan economy. 

He did, however, request a reduction in the 1954-55 Federal budget 
in view of a contemplated large deficit for the current fiscal year. 


The President vehemently attacked 
opponents of the agrarian reform pro- 
gram, alleging that its benefits already 
are in evidence. He declared that it 
was now time to promote the country’s 
industrial development by adjusting 
customs duties, denouncing “harmful” 
commercial treaties, providing easy in- 
dustrial credit, reducing electricity and 
fuel costs, establishing an institution 
to regulate foreign trade, and develop- 
ing the domestic transportation sys- 
tem. 


Guatemalan coffee exports decreased 
slightly in 1953, the President reported, 
but he predicted that this year the 
country would benefit from the gen- 
eral rise in coffee prices and further 
asserted that the world supply was so 
short Guatemalan coffee could not be 
effectively boycotted. 


He also pointed out the rapid in- 
creases in production of cotton, wheat, 
and rice and described the progress 
being made in construction of the 
country’s highway system and the At- 
lantic coast port at Santo Tomas. 

February business was good in all 
lines except industrial and agricultural 
machinery. Brisk sales of consumer 
goods and light hardware in both urban 
and rural areas were attributed par- 
tially to the high cash income received 
from coffee and sugarcane by small 
farmers, who had sold their first crops 
from the cultivated land they had re- 
ceived under the Agrarian Reform Law. 
Collections and receipts of foreign 
goods declined seasonally and deposits 
increased as a result of' the growth in 
coffee receipts. 


Favorable Trend Continues 


The favorable trend _ continued 
through March, and although sales of 
department store items and home ap- 
pliances declined slightly, all lines re- 
ported sizable increases over March a 
year ago. Even the long-retarded agri- 
cultural machinery field finally began 
to show improvement. 

Evidently unable to continue opera- 
tions without new machinery, a number 
of large farmers made some purchases 
after having consistently withheld such 
capital investments since passage of 
the Agrarian Reform Law in 1952. Also, 
small farmers continued to spend freely 
their harvest money and Government 
loans. 

Despite this upswing in business ac- 
tivity, there were no signs of renewed 
confidence in the country’s stability 
and inventories remained at a mini- 





mum level. Collections and receipts 
of foreign items showed some improve- 
ment over February, but payments 
still were slow. Bank deposits contin- 
ued to rise and the demand for com- 
mercial credit was seasonally slow. 

The Government’s foreign-exchange 
position continued sound, with net re- 
serves at $53,781,000—an increase of 
$11,398,000 over the end of December 
1953, and $2,602,000 more than at the 
end of February of last year. 

Proposals made by members of the 
U. S. Congress in February for a boy- 
cott against importation of Guatemalan 
coffee caused sharp reaction among 
Government officials, labor and politi- 
cal groups, and independent newspapers 
in Guatemala, who generally con- 
demned the proposals as violations of 
the freedom of international commerce, 
intervention, and economic aggression. 


Budgets Fixed 

The budget for the National Agra- 
rian Bank for the calendar year 1954 
contemplates expenditures of $13,218,- 
600, of which $10,000,000 is designated 
for loans. The bank derives its income 
principally from the $5,520,000 initial 
capital, derived from a $20,000,000 pub- 
lic works bond issue authorized in 
March 1953, $5,000,000 derived from 
liquidation of National Farms, and 
Government contributions. The bank 
acts as fiscal agent for the National 
Agrarian Department, with the pri- 
mary object of granting credits on easy 
terms for the small agricultural econ- 
omy, and especially for agrarian re- 
form beneficiaries. 

The proposed national budget of 
$69,934,000 for the 1954-55 fiscal year, 
which is $4,645,904.92 less than the 
revised 1953-54 budget, was sent to 
Congress by the Minister of Finance 
on March 14. The principal change in 
income is a reduction of about $4,200,- 
000 in estimated revenues from “Taxes 
and Contributions, Group A,” which 
are principally custom duties, liquor 
and tobacco excise taxes, and stamped 
paper sales, 

Principal changes in expenditures are 
reductions of about $1,668,000 for 
“Extraordinary Investments,” which 
are public works, and about $500,000 
for the Ministry of -Communications 
and Public Works. Smaller cuts are 
made for most of the other executive 
departments. 

The Minister of Finance states that 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Japan Records Large 
Payments Imbalance 


Japan’s international payments for 
the fiscal year 1953 ended March 31, 
exceeded receipts by the large sum of 
$313,361,000 in contrast to an excess of 
receipts of $93,700,000 in fiscal 1952, 
according to data released by the Min- 
istry of Finance. 

Total receipts, payments, and the 
deficit for the Japanese fiscal year 1953 
were as follows: 




















Item Amount 
Receipts: 
Merchandise sesseseseeseeees+, 244,533,000 
Invisibles «wee 916,696,000 
Total 2,161,229,000 
Payments: 
Merchandise 2,242,518,000 
Invisibles . 232,072,000 
Total . 2,474,590,000 
Rs | cceniintictlbiniiniseiininstasilaeninpisnaitenaiaiiis 313,361,000 


More than half of the total deficit 
for fiscal 1953—$161.8 million—occurred 
during the last 3 months of the fiscal 
year. The January deficit. came to 
$87.6 million; February, $50.2 million; 
and March, $24 million. 

The fiscal 1953 deficit on merchandise 
trade totaled $997,985,000 and was 
divided by currency area approximately 
as follows: Dollar area, $707,154,000; 
sterling area, $233,643,000; and open- 
account area, $57,186,000. However, 
invisible receipts, primarily because of 
special dollar earnings from U. S. 
procurement and U. S. Armed Forces 
personnel expenditures, exceeded invis- 
ible payments by $684,624,000. 


Japan’s enormous import surplus on 
merchandise account thus continued to 
be largely offset by special dollar 
receipts, although during the past year 
even this source was insufficient to 
prevent a substantial overall payments 
excess.—Emb., Tokyo. 





New French Building-Loan 
Firm Officially Approved 


Formation of a new building-loan 
company called the French Savings and 
Credit Company has been approved by 
a French Government arrete published 
in the Journal Officiel of April 21. 


The company, with its head office in 
Paris and a capital of 600 million francs 
(350 French francs, official rate=US$1), 
has been founded by 13 large national- 
ized and private Paris banks, 8 insur- 
ance companies, and 4 savings banks. 
The initial amount of capital to be 
placed at the disposal of customers will 
be about 5 billion francs a year. 


Operations of the new loan company 
will cover the financing of new construc- 
tion, external repairs, and building 
alterations, and the acquisition of old 
apartments and buildings. 


6 








Brazilian Bills Call 


For Power Expansion 


The Brazilian Government introduced 
in Congress in April a bill calling for 
the creation of a corporation to be 
called Centrais Eletricas Brasileiras, 
S. A, (Eletrobras). The measure was 
accompanied by a bill outlining a na- 
tional plan for electrification. 

The Eletrobras bill is one of the sev- 
eral’ major economic measures sched- 
uled for_ 1954 which were announced 
by President Vargas at the end of last 


year. If enacted in its present form 
the measure, in conjunction with the 
national electrification plan, would 
call for execution of a 10-year program 
during which installed electric generat- 
ing capacity would be increased from 
the present 2 million to 8% million 
kilowatts. 

The total investment involved in 
carrying out the program is estimated 
at 32,397.6 million cruzeiros, and the 
Government would be authorized to 
borrow up to $250 million abroad for 
execution of the program.- Cruzeiro 
funds would come chiefly from the Fed- 
eral electrification fund, for which legis- 
lation has been pending since early in 
1953. 

The national electrification fund bill 
was last reported early in February as 
having been returned to the Chamber 
of Deputies with Senate amendments. 
Under this bill revenue for carrying 
out electrification would be provided by 
applying a surtax to public utility re- 
ceipts from electric-power consumers. 
Additional funds would be derived from 
annual appropriations in the Federal 
budget, from the yield of invested funds, 
and from “resources derived from 
other sources.” 


The proposed electrification plan 
seeks to remedy various existing tech- 
nical defects affecting the power sup- 
ply. Power frequency, for example, 
eventually would be standardized at 60 
cycles. Transmission voltage also would 
be standardized. 


Government To Keep Some Stock 

Eletrobras would have an initial capi- 
tal of 3 billion cruzeiros, increasing to 
15 billion cruzeiros by 1965. Five-per- 
cent preferred stock as well as com- 
mon stock shares would be issued, the 
Federal Government retaining a mini- 
mum of at least 51 percent of the vot- 
ing stock. The corporation also would 
be authorized to issue bonds, with or 
without the guaranty of the National 
Treasury, up to a limit of double the 
value of the paid-in capital stock. 

The corporation’s operations would 
be restricted to the construction of 
electric-power generating plants and 
high-tension transmission lines, together 
with the creating of a heavy industry 
for the manufacture of electrica] ma- 


—— 


terial “if private initiative is not 
terested therein.” Power distribution to 
consumers would remain in the 

of private enterprises and of local goy. 
ernments, according to the President's 
message presenting the bills. 


The proposed legislation apparen 
contains no provisions specifically de. 
signed to attract foreign investors ang 
foreign capital, On the other 
neither does it contain provisions re. 
stricting foreign participation in the 
mixed public-private enterprise. Eletro. 
bras may hold shares in private com. 
panies. In drafting the measures, jt 
was apparently intended that acquired 
rights would be respected and that ex. 
pansion of the power supply by the 
Government would not be at the ex. 
pense of existing privately owned utili. 
ties—Emb., Rio de Janeiro. 





Swiss Loans Arranged 


For French Companies 


Major Swiss loans to a French chemi- 
cal company, railroads, and steel firms 
are reported to have been concluded, 

A consortium of Swiss banks opened 
to public subscription in April 194 
bonds of the Pechiney Chemical and 
Electrometallurgical Co. totaling 3 
million Swiss francs (1 Swiss france 
about US$0.233). This is the first pri- 
vate French loan floated in Switzerland 
since World War II. The interest rate 
is 4% percent annually, with principal 
repayable over a period of 10 years be 
ginning May 1, 1960. These operations 
are being conducted outside the Eure 
pean Payments Union. 

The French and Swiss Governments 
have concluded a contract providing the 
basis for the financing in Switzerland 
of a French railroad electrification pro} 
ect. The amount involyed is 250 mik 
lion Swiss francs, 200 million of which 
will be in the form of a Government 
lo from the Swiss Federal Railways 
to the French National Railway. The 
remaining 50 million Swiss . francs wil 
consist of Swiss bank credits for the 
purchase of Swiss electrical equipment 
Interest rates will run from 3 to 4% 
percent, the lowest rates being appliy 
cable to those amounts used for pro} 
ects which are most important to the 
Swiss railroad network, 

Certain French companies represent 
ing the most important suppliers of ir 
and_steel to the Swiss market have a 
ranged for a 4%-percent, 6-year loa 
amounting to about 60 million Swiss 
francs to be floated in Switzerland, a 
cording to a French financial publice 
tion, Repayment of the loan would be 
guaranteed by the countervalue of cer 
tain shipments of iron and steel pro 
ucts to Switzerland. French companies 
also are reported to be pledging them 
selves to deliver to their Swiss 6 
mers a minimum of some 100,000 metrit 
tons of iron and rolled products pe 
year.—Emb., Bern and Paris. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 








Peru Extends Ban on 
Import of Cars 


Peru has extended its prohibi- 
tion on import of passenger auto- 
mobiles, including station wagons, 
for an additional 3 months, or 
until August 13. 

This action taken by a Supreme 
decree, extends the original 6- 
month ban placed in effect last 


November (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Nov. 30, 1953, p. 12).— 
Emb., Lima. 














Austria Defines Duty 
Treatment of Samples 


Austria will grant duty-free clearance 
to samples of merchandise other than 
goods subject to Government monopoly 
or suitable for immediate human con- 
sumption, under rules based on stipula- 
tions of the Austrian Customs Law, the 
Foreign Trade Law of 1953 as amended, 
and foreign exchange control legislation. 

Specifically, samples constitute arti- 
cles which because of limited quantity 
or particular condition do not possess 
any commerical value and may be used 
only for purposes of illustration, re- 
search, or testing, such as cards or 
booklets with small cuts of fabrics, 
strands of yarn, cutout patterns of 
rugs or curtains, single shoes for copy- 
ing, all regardless of size or shape. 

Samples suitable for purposes other 
than those listed may be rendered un- 
usable at the request of the customs 
authorities. Mere designation “sample,” 
or a postal label stating that the item 
in question is a sample without value 
does not constitute conclusive proof. 


Likewise, samples delivered as mer- 
thandise in the course of normal com- 
Mereial transactions will not neces- 
sarily be considered as such by the 
customs authorities. 


Some Samples Must Be Licensed 


Shipments that do not meet these 
conditions are dutiable. Dutiable sam- 
ples exceeding 1,000 schillings (about 
US$40) in value received free of charge 
Tequire an import license, or if the 
Commodity is on the import free list, 
& “no objection certificate” of the 
Austrian Federal Railways stating that 
the article does not contain injurious 
substances. 

Dutiable samples sent against pay- 
Ment require import licenses if their 
value is more than 100 schillings ($4). 

No import permit or no objection 
certificate is necessary for duty-free 
Samples. Samples of medicines and 
doctors’ samples require import licenses 
Tegardiess of value or quantity. 

On the export side, procedures are 
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Japan Sets 6-Month Import Budget: 
Cuts Made for Many Commodities 


Japan’s foreign exchange budget for imports in the April-September 
period is set at $1,420,344,000, composed of $310,344,000, plus a $10,000,- 
000 reserve, for invisibles and $1,050,000,000, plus a $50, ‘000 ,000 reserve, 


for merchandise imports. 


The total figure represents a reduction of $191,359,000 from the ~ 


revised budget for the corresponding 
period of 1953. This budget cut reflects 
Japan’s increasing concern over its con- 
tinuing loss of foreign exchange reserves 
and is in line with its announced inten- 
tion of following an overall “austerity” 
policy. Not only has Japan made fur- 
ther cuts in items which might be con- 
sidered luxuries or nonessentials, but it 
has also reduced imports of basic com- 
modities. 


The new budget covers the first half 
of the Japanese 1954 fiscal year. Over 
the entire 12-month period some of the 
principal commodities, important in 
U. S.-Japan trade, which will be subject 
to significant import cuts are rice and 
wheat, iron ore, iron and steel scrap, 
coking coal, raw cotton, and machinery 
items. However, crude petroleum and 
rayon pulp imports, will be increased, 
and lumber imports reportedly will re- 
main at about the same level. 


Car Allocation Slashed 

Although the Japanese no longer 
make public specific commodity alloca- 
tions by currency areas, the larger part 
of reductions in the current 6-month 
budget are believed to be at the ex- 
pense of the sterling area and some 
countries with which Japan has bilateral 
“open-account” agreements. Exceptions 
would be the severe slash in the alloca- 
tion for assembled automobiles, and over 
a 12-month period a 20-percent re- 
duction in motion picture imports, both 
of which will affect U. S. exports of 
these items. 

One category which shows an increase 
is that of raw materials to be processed 
in Japan and reexported. The allocation 
for this purpose is $30 million, compared 
with only $13 million for the ie 
preceding year. 

A sharp reduction, -however, is unis 
in the allocation for imports under the 
automatic approval system. 

Allocations under the 6-month budget 
for all currency areas are as follows: 


(In thousands of U. S. dollars c. 1. f. basis): 
Merchandise Trade 





Foodstuffs  oocccecccccsseeee $252,978 
Monopoly goods 7,161 
EE ATS 19,306 
Raw materials for daily necessities .. 15,782 
ye RS  peeratake ein 268,744 
Fertilizer and fertilizer materials isle 17,226 
Coal aS 
Materials for iron and steel 

industry, except COA] ........ccccsesee 40,795 
Nonferrous metals and ores ............... 20,689 





liberalized. Samples valued up to 1,000 
schillings no longer require any license 
or safety certificate, 





Petroleum 











Chemicals TF ea 
Medicines et 
ew meme MEMICIMES ooecicscccescceerseee hiidlees 

hinery and metal products .......0 55,070 


OER erties 
Materials for equipment ............ a (8 «| ) 
for processing and 


























reexpo 30,000 
Goods 7 Darter trade .o....c.ccccececeseseseee ~- 6,000 
Reimport and additional import 

goods 4,825 
Goods i 4 be delivered 

Armed Forces... spore 840 

Slacoiicasoae imports Jeceseescmeniouties . ae 
Imports under qutenatio” 

approval system 142,000 
ContinGency TeSETVE o..cccccccccccseeserrseeereee 80,000 

Total 1,100,000 

Invisible Items 

Payments for transportation. ............. ~» 68,042 
Payments for insurance ..........sv-00- ~~ 6,610 
Oversea travel CXPCNSES ....ccccescccssserereene 3,000 
Remittance of profits on 

foreign invesStMeNts ......cccecceremeerene 22,845 
Government transactions  .......cccscsss » 10,884 
Trade expenses 6,170 
Payments for foreign 

technical assistance 10,325 
Communications €XPCNSES cccccssecessssvee 2,024 
Other services 14,164 
Gifts 618 
Long-term capital transactions ...... <coee 19,477 
Short-term capital transactions ........... P. y 
Expenses for commodity transactions... 27,385 
COMtiINGENCY TECSCTVE  ceccecccsececeserersepenssenenee 10,000 

Total 320,344 








Japanese Automatic 
Approval Quota Cut 


Under Japan’s new overall $1,420- 
million foreign-exchange budget, $142 
million is allocated for automatic-ap- 
proval commodities, a sharp reduction 
from the $260 million set for such, im- 
ports under the budget for April-Sep- 
tember 1953. 

A list of 167 items now may be im- 
ported under this system, as announced 
by the Japanese Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry. 

To check speculative buying, a num- 
ber of items accounting for a large part 
of the exchange allocated for auto- 
matic-approval imports under the pre- 
vious budget have been dropped from 
the listing and instead will be imported 
under the regular allocation system. 
Deleted commdoities include soybeans, 
lauan and lumber of similar type, 
American lumber, crude rubber, nickel 
ore, and cotton waste. In addition, cop- 
per scrap, iron and steel scrap, and beef 
tallow can no longer be imported from 
the dollar area under the automatic- 
approval system. 

In a further effort to prevent specu- 
lation and tighten its import procedure 


(Continued on Page 12) 














CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 








New Zealand Modifies License Plan, 


Eases Controls on Dollar Imports 


New Zealand has modified its import-licensing system to permit 
increased imports from the United States and Canada in 1954. The 
resulting increase in imports from the dollar area is expected to amount 
to NZ£3.5 million (1 New Zealand pound=US$2.80). 

Four important revisions are made in the program, as follows: 


@ Twenty-four tariff items covering 
numerous commodities are added to the 
“world exemption” list, which previously 
included only 6 items. 

@ Additional licenses are to be issued 
for goods from the dollar area for which 
import licenses have normally been 
granted. 


These extra licenses will be issued to 
enable import of a wider range or a 
greater quantity of certain goods from 
North America. 


@ Import licenses are to be granted 
for 24 items for which no licenses here- 
tofore have been issued for 1954. 


@ Limited imports of North American 
motorcars will be permitted in 1954. 
(Details of New Zealand’s latest plan 
for dollar motor vehicle imports ap- 
peared in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
May 10, 1954, p. 10.) 


Allocations Increased 


Total value of additional import allo- 
cations in each of the four categories 
is as follows: 

@ Added payments for world-exemp- 
tion items—those requiring no import 
licenses — are set at approximately 
£380,000. 

@ The value of extra licenses for 
goods from the dollar area of the type 
already being imported from that area 
may total £1.5 million. 

@ Licenses for new items may aggre- 
gate about £770,000. 

@ Additional motorcar imports may 
not exceed £900,000. 

Importers, however, have not been 
informed to what extent licenses will be 
issued for individual items. Exceptions 
are canned fish, for which £200,000 is 
allocated; textile piece goods, £600,000; 
and paperhangings, 200 percent of the 
applicant’s import of such goods from 
the United States and Canada in 1948. 

Whether additional licenses will be 
applied for and the goods imported in 
these amounts depends upon the extent 
of importers’ demands and the attrac- 
tiveness of exporters’ offerings. Import- 
ers will most likely take the full alloca- 
tion of motorcars. Allocations will be 
exhausted quickly for items in keen 
demand, and for other goods applications 
for import licenses may not be forth- 
coming. 

New Items Listed 


Before the present change only non- 
colloidal sulfur, petroleum, mineral oils, 
asbestos fiber, rosin, and lumber were 
listed as world-exemption items, not 





subject to import-licensing regulations. 


Additional items now to be exempt 
from import licensing from all sources 
are the following: 


Calcium carbide; sulfate of ammonia, 
crude or in bulk; sodium chlorate; certain 
chemicals, namely, acetone, amyl and butyl 
alcohols, bromine, carbon bisulfide, carbon 
tetrachloride, chlorinated hydrocarbons, co- 
chineal, formic aldehyde, fusel oil, gallnuts, 
iodine, certain types of licorice, phosphorus, 
pyridine, quinine, saffron, unground turmeric, 
commercial wood naphtha and nicotine and 
its salts. 

Machine knitting needles; patent leathers; 
miners’ safety lamps and glasses therefor; 
lenses of all types, unmounted and without 
attachments; dry flong for manufacture of 
matrices; emery paper, emery cloth and 
glass paper, cut into shapes, in rolls or in 
sheets; chain belting, loose-link or other (not 
conveyor chain or belting); carbons or elec- 
trodes for electric furnaces; carbons for arc 
lamps. 

X-ray tubes; chain saws; tire retreading 
and recapping equipment; copper, iron, lead, 


tin, and other metals except copper-base 
alloys, type metal, and gold, in billets, 
blooms, ingots, or pigs; tool steel; pipes, 


piping, tubes and tubing of nonferrous metal. 

Vegetable turpentine; carnauba and ouri- 
cury wax; wooden casks in shook form of 
white oak and hard fir only: veneers of 
Port Orford cedar or Douglas fir to be used 
for making separators for electric storage 
batteries: wooden match splints; and diato- 
maceous earth. 


The principal items for which addi- 
tional licenses are to be issued for im- 
ports from the United States and 
Canada are the following: 


Antibiotics; surgical and dental instru- 
ments; elastics and tapes for corsetry and 
swim suit manufacture; textile piece goods 
excluding knitted cotton piece goods. 

Ball and roller bearings; agricultural im- 
plements; electric generators; electric motors 
under 1 hp. and over 5 hp.; radio tubes; 
agricultural tractors; industrial knitting ma- 
chines; industrial sewing machines; earth 
= equipment—power scrapers, excavator 
units for truck mounting, etc.: certain petrol 
and diesel engines; type-casting machines; 
spray-painting equipment, high-pressure 
valves; refrigerating units; iron and steel, 
sheet plate and hoop, plain black galvanized 
plated, etc.; nonferrous sheet, strip, etc.; 
copper welding wire and copper cordage; 
and plastic molding powders. 


New items for which applications for 
licenses to import from the United 
States and Canada will be considered 
are the following: 

Canned fish; fur felt hat hoods; kidskin 


leather; oil or petrol pressure lamps. 


Box carton and container board; paper 
hangings; paper of approved quality for 
manufacture of toilet paper. 

Cellulose film: automotive cable: electric 
hair-clipping machines; oil or petrol pressure 
stoves and irons: oil-fired space heaters and 
parts; linseed oil; soya-bean oil: ferrous 
metal cordage; veneers; and asphalt roofing 
shingles. 


In 1953, New Zealand commercial 
imports from the dollar area totaled 
£16.4 (US$46 million). So far licenses 
for import of dollar goods in 1954 have 
been issued on the same basis as for 





1953. As the value of additional }. 
censes under the new program jg 
estimated at -£3.5 million ($9.8 million), 
dollar imports probably will increase by 
about 20 percent above last year’s 
level. 

However, even with the expansion of 
imports under the new policy, New 
Zealand is not expected to run a bal. 
ance of payments deficit with the 
dollar area, An approximate balance 
or a small surplus is forecast for 1954 
—Emb., Wellington. 





Brazil Authorizes Customs 
Clearance Under Bond 


Brazilian customhouses have been ip- 
structed to clear immediately under 
bond merchandise which has been held 
pending a decision on the legality of 
an increase in the consumption-tax 
base for imports, ordered by circular 
No. 19 of the Director of Internal 
Revenue. 


Numerous protests had been made by 
importers against the provisions of this 
circular, which require that calculation 
of the landed cost of imports for the 
purpose of determining consumption 
tax collections must include premiums 
paid for exchange commitment certifi- 
cates (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Apr. 
19, 1954, p. 24).—Jornal do Commercio, 
April 30, 1954. 





Germany Eases Controls 
On Export of Currency 


Visitors leaving the Federal Republic 
of Germany make take out with them 
an amount of marks equal to that which 
they brought in, provided the amount 
was entered by a German customs off- 
cial in an exchange control declaration 
or in the passport of the visitor upon 
his entrance into the country. 

This further easing of German cur 
rency controls, put into effect by the 
seventh revision of general license No 
12/49 published on March 30, supple 
ments the lifting of controls on import 
of currency on April 1 (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Apr. 12, 1954, p. 12). 





Venezuela, Argentina Open 
Trade Pact Discussions 


Venezuela and Argentina have init 
ated preliminary conversations with the 
view of signing a trade agreement be 
tween the two countries, according 
the Venezuelan press. Among the pril- 
cipal products mentioned for import by 
Venezuela from Argentina are wheal, 
wool, quebracho bark, wines, liquors, 
and foodstuffs. 

Venezuelan exports to Argentina may 
be expected to include petroleum, ira 
ore, and cacao. 

Venezuelan imports from Argentina 
in 1952 were valued at US$1,600,000 and 
in 1953 at $2,350,000.—Emb., Caracas. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Danish Bank Drops Fee 
On Exchange Service 


The National Bank of Den- 
mark’s wartime service fee on 
foreign exchange transactions was 
abolished on April 13, and as a 
result the spread between the 
bank’s buying and selling rates for 
yarious foreign currencies is re- 
duced, according to the Danish 


ress. 

The dollar selling rate, former- 
ly 6.92 crowns per dollar, is now 
6.91% crowns, and the buying 
rate, formerly 6.89%, is raised 
to 6.90% crowns per dollar. 











Colombia Signs Trade 
Pact With Argentina 


Following negotiations begun in 
December 1953, Colombia and Argentina 
signed on April 23 a 1-year compen- 
sation type trade and payments agree- 
ment providing for, but not guarantee- 
ing, the exchange in either direction of 
goods valued at $5,750,000. 

Argentina agrees to authorize im- 
portation on a nonrestrictive basis of 
$4,000,000 worth of Colombian coffee; 
petroleum and petroleum products to 
a value of $1,500,000; bananas, valued 
at $50,000; and other miscellaneous 
products, valued at $200,000, 

Colombia agrees to accept Argentine 
wool and wool yarn to a value of 
$1,400,000; wheat valued at $1,500,000; 
malt, $650,000; quebracho, $300,000; 
pharamaceuticals and veterinary prod- 


ucts, $200,000; books and _ printed 
materials, $200,000; foods and bever- 
ages, $450,000; linseed oil, $150,000; 


hides and animal byproducts, $300,000; 
and miscellaneous manufactures, 
$600,000. 

Goods exchanged under the agree- 
ment are not subject to reexport except 
as may be previously agreed to by both 
parties. 

Although neither of the signatory 
countries now maintains shipping serv- 
lees to the other, merchandise ex- 
changed under the terms of the agree- 
Ment will be. transported preferably 
and in equal parts in the vessels of the 
countries or, in the absence of national 
facilities, by means selected by the 
importing country. Insurance of cargoes 
is likewise reserved to the country as- 
suming the risks of transport. 


Accounts To Be Established 

All payments between the two coun- 
tries, except capital transfers, including 
refunds and profit remittances, are to 
be made through noninterest-bearing 
dollar accounts to be established in the 
central banking institution of each 
country. 

A swing credit of 1 million dollars 


May 24 1954 


CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Colombia Acts To Suppress Contraband in 


Cigarettes and Other 


Acting to curtail extensive illegal 
importations and distribution of ciga- 
rettes and other tobacce products, Co- 
lombia has established new require- 
ments for such imports, by decree No. 
1099 of April 1. 

These requirements will go into effect 
60 days after the date of the decree. 


Among other provisions, not only 
must each imported box, package, or 
container of cigarettes, cigars, and 
smoking or chewing tobacco be marked 
with the word “Colombia” and with the 
name and address of the importer, but 
each individual cigarette or cigar must 
be so marked. The stamping or print- 
ing of these words must be done at the 
factory. 

These requirements will go into effect 
60 days after the date of the decree. 


Consuls To Report Shipments 


In order that total quantities of ciga- 
rettes shipped to Colombia may be 
ascertained each Colombian consul is 
required to solicit from each tobacco 
manufacturer in his consular district a 
monthly report showing total quantities 
of each type of manufactured tobacco 
shipped to each Colombian importer. 
Failure to comply with the request for 
such information~will result in refusal 
by the consul to approve documents 
required for export to Colombia. 

Each cigarette and each box, package, 
or container of tobacco products im- 
ported by the Armed Forces also must 
be stamped with the word “Colombia,” 
and each package or container also 
must carry instead of the name and 
address of the importer the legend 
“Fuerzas militares; Prohibida la venta 
a particulares” (Military Forces; sales 
to civilians prohibited). 

After the expiration of a 60-day grace 
period, possession in Colombia of ciga- 
rettes or tobacco products of foreign 
origin not marked as provided for by 
the new regulations will be considered 
to constitute legal presumption of 
contraband. 


Consumption Tax Retained 


The consumption tax of 12 centavos 
on each package of 11 to 20 cigarettes, 
and 50 centavos on each box, package, 





is provided for, and settlement is to 
be made through non-interest-bearing 
funds of any balance in excess of that 
amount upon request of the creditor 
nation. 

The agreement became effective 10 
days from date of signature and will be 
automatically extended at yearly inter- 
vals unless denounced by either country. 

Three months before the end of the 
trade agreement year the countries will 
seek agreement on products to be 
covered in the following year.—Emb., 
Bogota, 


Tobacco Products 


or container of cigars and pipe or chew- 
ing tobacco is continued. The tax on 
cigarette packages containing 10 or 
fewer is reduced by one-half. 

These taxes are in addition to import 
duties of 12 pesos per gross 
plus 25 percent ad valorem on ciga- 
rettes and pipe and chewing tobacco, 
and 20 pesos per gross kilogram plus 25 
percent ad valorem on cigars. 

Local importers and distributors of 
American cigarettes assert that these 
new regulations were not promulgated 
for the purpose of protecting the domes- 
tic tobacco industry, as would appear at 
first glance. They state that most of 
the pressure in favor of the new regula- 
tions originated within their own group, . 
with a view to preventing further in- 
roads on their business from contraband 
cigarettes, which are largely of U. S. 
origin. 

Increasingly large quantities of ciga- 
rettes imported and sold by commis- 
saries of the Colombian Armed Forces 
and. American petroleum companies 
allegedly have been appearing in retail 
outlets catering to the public.. Not only 
do the importers and distributors lose 
this business but the Government loses 
the taxes as well. 

Although some distributors and deal- 
ers remain dubious that the new regula- 
tions will be effective in suppressing the 
trade in smuggled tobacco products, it 
is nevertheless believed that the new 
measures will prove helpful. 

Colombian tradesmen have expressed 
the opinion that the new marking re- 
quirements will not work any great 
hardship on foreign cigarette manufac- 
turers, as at least two other countries, 
Panama and Venezuela, have similar 
requirements.—Emb., Bogota. 


Lighters Shipped to Canada 
Must Bear Mark of Origin 


Cigarette and cigar lighters exported 
to Canada on and after September 1 
must be.permanently marked in a con- 
spicuous place with the name of the 
country of origin in legible English or 
French by etching, die stamping, or 
blind embossing. 

This requirement does not, however, 
apply to cigarette and cigar lighters 
imported as automobile accessories. 

Information on marks of origin ac- 
ceptable to Canada is given in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, March 8, 1954, page 
11, 








U. S. imports of wood and paper rose 
to $110.9 million in March 1954 from 
$98 million in February, according to 
the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

This increase was largely the result 
of higher imports of standard newsprint 
paper. 
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France Lifts Quotas on More OEEC Goods, (olombia To Control 


Establishes New Tax on Various Imports 


The French Government, under its 
commitments as a participating country 
of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, has lifted quota re- 
strictions on an extensive list of prod- 
ucts imported into France from the 
OEEC area, by notices published in the 
Journal Officiel of April 18 and 23, and 
effective, respectively, on April 21 and 
28. 

Simultaneously with this action a spe- 
cial temporary “compensatory” tax was 
established on imports of specified com- 
modities from all foreign sources, by a 
decree of April 17 published in the 
Journal Officiel of April 18 and effec- 
tive April 21. Regulations for recovery 
of the tax were established by an order 
. published with the decree and effective 
the same date. 


This list of specified commodities was 
later extended, by an order of April 24, 
published on the following day, and 
effective April 28, although some com- 
modities were removed from the list. 
These are now exempt from the tax and 
taxes collected will be refunded. They 
are mimosa and quebracho tanning ex- 
tracts, bands and webbling of hemp and 
broom, and velvets and similar fabrics 
of synthetic fibers, hemp, jute, or other 
unspecified vegetable fibers. 


53 Percent of OEEC Goods Free 


Under the new liberalization measures 
and others effective on September 25 
and December 2, 1953, products of 
OEEC origin which may be freely im- 
ported into France constitute 53 percent 
of all French imports from the OEEC 
area on private account, as computed 
from 1948 figures. 

The latest lists cover a wide variety 
of commodities tabulated in the French 
tariff under many headings and sub- 
headings. Import licenses will be issued 
automatically and immediately for the 
liberalized products, and foreign ex- 
change for payment also will be made 
available automatically. 


Tax Rates Fixed 


The rates of the compensatory tax 
are fixed at 15 percent ad valorem, gen- 
erally, and at 10 percent for some com- 
modities. The tax is levied on the same 
basis as are customs duties. On imports 
for consumption the tax is collected by 
customs officials upon release of the 
goods in French customs territory or 
free zones. For merchandise imported 





U. S. exports of domestic and foreign 
merchandise dropped to $1,121.8 million 
in March 1954 from $1,181.4 million in 
February, the Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, re- 
ports. 

This decline was about 15 percent 
below the 1953 monthly average of 
$1,313.7 million. . 
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under suspended-duty procedures—goods 
for warehousing, temporary admission, 
transit, entry into controlled factories, 
or customs custody—payment of the tax 
is suspended under the same conditions 
as those applying to customs duties and 
other taxes. The tax becomes payable 
when the goods are released for con- 
sumption. 


The tax does not apply in the French 
oversea. Departments of Guadeloupe, 
Guiana, Martinique, and Reunion but is 
collected on products of foreign origin 
shipped from those Departments to 
French customs territory where the tax 
does apply. 

Goods included in the list published 
on April 18 dispatched before April 21 
in direct shipment to areas in which the 
tax applies and goods included in the 
second list of April 25 dispatched be- 
fore April 28 under the same conditions 
are exempt from the compensatory tax 
on condition that they have not been 
warehoused or placed in bond. 

The purpose of the compensatory tax, 
according to official statements, is to 
cushion the impact on French industry 
of the disparity between French. and 
foreign prices. Proceeds are earmarked 
for price equalization of raw materials, 
financing reconversion of French com- 
panies, and reclassification of labor to 
meet new competitive conditions. 

Information on commodities affected 
by the new liberalization measures and 
the compensatory tax may be obtained 
from the European Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Paraguay Opens Fourth 
Import Quota 


The Central Bank of Paraguay 
on April 29 opened its fourth im- 
port quota for 1954 in the amount 
of $600,500, preference to be given 
countries with which Paraguay 
has payments agreements. 

The quota consists of the fol- 
lowing: Serums and vaccines for 
human use, $20,000; artificial 
teeth, $4,000; medicaments in gen- 
eral, $500,000; surgical instru- 
ments and apparatus, $40,000; cot- 
ton bandages and surgical and 
medical gauze, $20,000; ligaments, 
silk or horsehair for surgical use, 
$4,500; optical glass and spectacles 
for visual correction exclusively, 
$12,000.—Emb., Asuncion. 

Previous 1954 Paraguayan im- 
port quotas were announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Febru- 
ary 22, page 11, March 8, page 11, 
and April 26, page 11. 











Entry of Iron, Steel 


Certain iron and steel commodities, 
covered by 14 Colombian tariff classifj. 
cations, may not be imported into 
Colombia without prior approval of the 
Ministry of Development. 


Commodities affected by this require. 
ment are listed in resolution No. 182, 
issued by that Ministry on April 12 and 
effective the same day. 

The measure is a temporary one and 
will be in effect only until such time ag 
the customs duties on the items are 
revised, the Minister of Development 
has stated. He also said that the Minis. 
try wishes to inform importers of the 
“advisability” of suspending orders for 
such products as will be manufactured, 
by the Paz de Rio steel mill scheduled 
to begin production in June. 

The Minister stated that the resolu. 
tion must be considered a suspension of 
importation of the commodities listed, 
He believes that there already is a large 
quantity of these products in Colombia 
and more are on the way and that con 
sequently any rise in prices on these 
articles would be unjustified. 

The Colombian Government has as 
sisted actively in financing the con 
struction of the Paz de Rio steel mill 
and this suspension of iron and steel 
imports is a not unexpected first step 
toward protecting the market for the 
products of that enterprise. 

Tariff items concerned are the follow- 
ing: 

No. 696, Crude cast iron, pig iron. 

699, Iron and steel, crude, ingots. 

700, Iron and steel, semifinished, rolled, oF 
forged (blooms, billets, and slabs). 

70l-a, Iron and _ steel bars, hot-rolled: 
Round, % inch to 8 inches in diameter, not 
worked on the surface; square, % inch t 
3 inches on each side, not worked on the 
surface; -.rectangular, % inch to 5 inches of 
the long side, and % inch to % Inch on the 
short side, not worked on the surface. 

701-b, Iron and steel sections, hot-rolled: 
I-beams 3 to 8 inches high and 2.33 inches 
to 4 inches wide, not worked on the surface; 
U-sections 1% inches to 8 inches high, and 
% inch to 2.26 inches wide, not worked of 
the surface; angles with equal sides, 1% 
inches to 6 inches, not worked on the surface; 
T-sections 1 inch to 4 inches high and 1 inch 


to 4 inches wide, not worked on the surface. 
702-a, Iron and steel wire; hot-rolled, plain 


702-c-1, Iron and steel wire, hot-rolled, 
galvanized, or leaded. 
703-a-2, Iron and steel sheets, hot-rolled, 


more than 3 millimeters thick, not worked of 
the surface. 

706-a, Iron and steel strip, hot-rolled, not 
worked on the surface, three-sixteenth inch 
thick. 

708-b, Pipe unions, of nonmalleable cast 
iron. 

712, Unions and flanges for tubing; and 
piping. malleable iron or steel. 

713, Iron or steel rails for railways whether 
or not perforated or curved. 

715, Fishplates. 

719-b, Iron and steel structures and parts, 
finished, or processed, such as bridge set 
tions, building framework. 


—Emb., Bogota. 





Paraguayan production of vegetable 
oils from indigenous sources in 1954 is 
expected to total about 9,800 tons, oF 
substantially less than the 12,300 tons 
produced in 1953.—Emb., Asuncion. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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France Opens New Hide 
Quotas for U. S. 


France has opened additional 
quotas of 450 metric tons, of calf- 
skins and 200 metric tons of raw 
horsehides for export to the 
United States, by notices pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of 
April 25. 

Quotas had been opened for 
like amounts earlier in the year, 
by notices published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of February 24, 

No change is made in licensing 
procedure. 











Trade Balanced at $74.5 
Set in Japan-Taiwan Plan 


Trade balanced at $74.5 in each di- 
rection is called for in the annual 
Japan-Republic of China trade plan, 
which the two countries have agreed 
to extend to cover the period April 1, 
1954, through March 31, 1955, in accord- 
ance with an arrangement signed by 
them in 1953. 

A trade balanced at $149 in each di- 
rection during this period was erron- 
eously reported in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, May 17, 1954. 


AUSTRALIA 


Raises Several Duties 


Australian import duties were in- 
creased, effective April 7, on certain 
high-voltage electrical switches and 
circuit breakers and on titanium oxide 
and titanium white of the rutile type 
for use in the manufacture of paints. 


Intermediate tariff rates, which ap- 
ply to the United States, are raised 
from 12% percent to 40-45 percent ad 
valorem on types of high-voltage switch- 
gear now mede in Australia, and from 
122% percent ad valorem to A£48 
(US$107.52) a long ton on titanium 
oxide and titanium white. 


British preferential rates, are 22% 
percent on switchgear and A£28 
($62.72) a long ton on titanium oxide 
and white, whereas these items were 
formerly free. 


Types of high-voltage switchgear not 
Made in Australia remain subject to 
122% percent under the intermediate 
tariff and are free of duty under Brit- 
ish preferential. These increases were 

on recommendations made by the 
Tariff Board and are designed to af- 
ford protection for domestic industry. 

Details of the types of switchgear 
now subject to the increased rates will 
be supplied by the British Common- 
Wealth Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 








.Merce, Washington 25, D. C, 


May 24, 1954 


AUSTRIA 


Requires Seal on Razor Blades 


Individual packages of razor blades 
containing five or more blades imported 
into Austria must be marked with a 
customs seal by the Austrian Customs 
Office at time of clearance. 

Expenses must be paid by the 
importer. 


BERMUDA 
Exempts Fishing Items From Duty 


Imports into Bermuda of electrical 
apparatus or equipment, including echo 
or sonar equipment, used for sounding 
or locating fish shoals, as well as trans- 
mitting and receiving radios, of a pat- 
tern approved by the Bermuda Board 
of Trade, intended for installation and 
operation in vessels ordinarily used by 
fishermen are now exempt from duty 
regardless of the originating country. 

These exemptions were put into ef- 
fect by amendments of items Nos. 30 
and 84 of the Bermudan customs tariff 
act of 1953, dated January 27, 1954. 

Fishermen are required to furnish 
bond to the Colonial Treasurer to pro- 
vide that in event of sale or disposal 
locally of any such apparatus or equip- 
ment otherwise than for the aforemen- 
tioned purpose the duty ordinarily pay- 
able on like goods at time of sale will 
be duly paid thereon. 


CEYLON 


Raises Duty on Tea Exports 


The Ceylonese duty on tea exports 
has been increased from 45/100 rupee 
per pound to 60/100 rupee per pound, 
effective May 14 (1 rupee=approxi- 
mately US$0.21). ‘ 


DENMARK 
Changes Import Duties 


Various minor changes in Danish 
import duties became effective on 
March 5, as follows: 

The duties of 2 crowns per kilogram 
on vegetable ivory blanks, and 2.50 
crowns per kilogram on sheet, wire, 
and rods of gold or silver are removed. 

Electric energy except that imported 
from Sweden also is made duty free, 
whereas formerly it was dutiable at 
7.5 percent ad valorem, 

The duty on raw feather-covered 
skins other than for tanning is reduced 
from 33% percent ad volorem to 25 
percent, and such skins for tanning, 
formerly duty free, are made subject 
to a duty of 0.20 crowns per kilogram. 

The Ministry of Finance has been 
authorized to grant a duty reduction 
on precious metals articles to be used 
as components in the production /of 
machines, apparatus, or instruments, or 
for medical purposes—from 25 percent 
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ad valorem, subject to an alternative 
minimum rate of 2 crowns per kilogram, 
to 0.70 crown per kilogram. 

Also, the duty exemption on tools 
and instruments brought into Denmark 
temporarily by artisans or artists for 
their own use now applies to new as 
well as used articles. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Exempts Some Imports From Tax 


The Dominican Republic has ex- 
empted various imports from its mer- 
chandise tax, as follows: 

Petroleum products for heating and 
lighting, lubricating oils and greases, 
asphalt, paraffin, vaseline, rice, beans, 
corn, peanuts, plantains, cassava, and 
sweetpotato. 

Inasmuch as the merchandise tax, 
established by law No. 2568 of 1950, is 
included in the combined import tax 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, July 20, 
1953, p. 14) this exemption, effected 
by law No. 3758 of February 13, 1954, 
represents a reduction in the import 
tax on these products in the amount 
of 7 percent ad valorem, making the 
rate 16 percent ad valorem, 


FRANCE 


Changes Orange, Other Duties 


The French import duty on oranges, 
which is levied on a seasonal basis, 
has been reduced, effective April 28, 
for the period during which oranges are 
subject to the new French special com- 
pensatory tax, with the provision that 
the lower rates will not continue in 
force after September 30. 

The reduced rates, together with the 
normal rates, shown in parentheses, are 
as follows: 

Oranges imported from March 15 to 
August 31, 15 percent (25 percent); 
imported at other seasons, 25 percent 
(35 percent). 

Import duties, suspended since 1947, 
are reimposed on the following: Basic 
products derived from coal tar, and 
certain synthetic and wool yarns, es- 
sential oils and chemicals, steel manu- 
facturers, and rubber products. 

These duty changes were made by a 
French decree of April 24, published in 
the Journal Officiel of April 25 and 
effective April 28. 

Information on the products on which 
duties are reimposed may be obtained 
from the European Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 


MEXICO 
Frees Some Fats, Oils of Duty 


Unspecified animal fats, certain cot- 
tonseed and soya oils, and palm fats 
have been declared exempt from Mexi- 
can import duties, effective April 28. 

The Mexican tariff classifications 
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affected and the import duty rates 
previously applicable, specific in pesos 
per gross kilogram and percent ad val- 
orem exclusive of the 25-percent general 
duty increase established on February 
15, are as follows: 

1.23.39, Animal fats, not specified: Specific 
duty, 0.25; 10 percent ad valorem. 


2.41.31, Cottonseed oil in tank car, tank 
ship, or any container: 0.20; 10 percent. 

2.41.37, Soya oil weighing with the imme- 
diate container over kilograms: 0.05; 40 


. . Crude palm fats, yellow, weighing 
with the immediate container over 50 kilo- 
grams: 0.10; 15 percent. 


—Diario Oficial, April 28, 1954. 


Places Ixtle Items Under Control 


Ixtle twisted in helicoidal form, not 
spun, known commercially as ixtle rope, 
Mexican export classification No. 79-33, 
and cut and prepared ixtle, classification 
No. 79-34, have been added to the 
list of items requiring prior export 
permits from the Mexican Ministry of 
Economy, effective April 30. 

—Diario Oficial, April 30, 1954. 


Exempts Items From Duty Raise 


Products covered by about 590 classi- 
fications of the Mexican import duty 
tariff have been exempted, effective 
April 29, from the 25-percent general 
increase in import duties established on 
February 15. 


The long list of items exempted in- 
cludes various kinds of: 

Poultry; fats and oils; wool; artificial 
fibers; foodstuffs and feeds; tanning mate- 
rials; chareoal; essential oils; gums and 
resins; wood; petroleum products; minerals; 
iron and steel products. . 

Tire cords and industrial fabrics chemi- 
eal products; pharmaceuticals; disinfectants; 
plastics; paper; electric motors, generators, 
and apparatus; industrial machinery and ap- 
paratus; office machines; agricultural equip- 
ment; earth-moving equipment; scales and 
balances; scientific equipment; and parts for 
railway locomotives and rolling stock. 

Information as to whether specific 
items are exempted from the general 
25-percent import duty increase may be 
obtained from the American Republics 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices in Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, Houston, 
Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia, Phoenix, and San 
Francisco. 


Puts Duty on Free-Zone Exports 


Exports of some commodities from 
the Mexican free zone of Baja California 
and the partial free zone of the State 
of Sonora have been made subject to 
applicable Mexican export duties, ef- 
fective April 22. 

These items are the following: 

Fresh, refrigerated, or frozen shrimp; cot- 
ton; ground bone; roasted coffee, ground 
and packed in paper bags; calcium fluoride. 

Barley, in bulk or in containers of any 
kind; cattlehides, untanned; seeds of toma- 
toes, pumpkins, and other vegetables; cakes 
or oils derived from grinding foreign seeds; 
wheat bran; and cottonseed hulls. 


—Diario Oficial, April 22, 1954. 
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PERU 
Raises Duties on Synthetic Yarns 


An increase of 10 soles per legal 
kilogram in Peruvian import duties on 
synthetic textile fiber yarns was an- 
nounced on April 24, by a Supreme 
resolution dated April 14. The new rates 
will become effective 90 days from date 
of announcement. 


The Peruvian tariff items affected, 
new duty rates, and former rates, in 
parentheses, are as follows (1 sol=about 
US$0.05) : 

1491, Yarn of viscose fiber, on cones or in 
skeins, for manufacture of stockings or knit 
cloth, 32 soles per legal kilogram (22). 

149l1a, Yarn of other synthetic fibers, on 
cones or in skeins, for the manufacture of 
stockings of textiles in general, 30 soles per 
legal kilogram (20). 

1492, Thread, twisted or not, of synthetic 
textile fibers in skeins or balls, or on bob- 
bins, cones, spools, or tubes of cardboard, 
for weaving, sewing, Se eae mending 
or other purposes, 30 soles per legal kilo- 
gram (20). 

No change is made in the Peruvian 
unified surtax collected on these three 
items, which amounts to 12.667 percent 
of the c. i. f. value, plus a Navy fund tax 
of 2 percent of the c. i. f. value. 

A similar measure was issued on May 
12, 1953, but was not enforced as it 
also covered certain synthetic fabrics on 
the Peruvian list of GATT concessions. 
However, Peruvian authorities now 
deem it advisable to accede to a new re- 
quest of the local rayon manufacturers 
for a duty increase on yarn items not 
affected by any international agreement. 
—Emb., Lima. 





Raises Duty on Ceramic Tiles 


The Peruvian import duty on various 
types of ceramic tiles, covered by tariff 


piel 


item No. 2186, has been increased from 
0.50 to 2.00 soles per gross kilogram; 

a Supreme resolution published on April 
24. The new rate becomes effective 99 
days from date of publication, 


Inasmuch as this tariff item is jn 


cluded in Peru’s concessions under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs ang 
Trade (GATT) and the resolution pro. 
vides that the new rate will not affect 
GATT concessions, U. S. shipments wil} 
continue to be subject to the lower rate, 

The unified surtax rate to GATT 
countries of 11.667 percent c. i. f. value 
and the Navy fund tax of 1 percent 
f. o. b. value remain unchanged. 

The United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Czechoslovakia, all GATT 
members, are Peru’s principal suppliers 
of ceramic tiles——Emb., Lima, 


SWITZERLAND 
Changes Tariffs on Plywood 


The Swiss tariff nomenclature and 
import duty rates for certain laminated 
wood panels have been modified by a 
decree dated April 3, and effective 
April 15. 

Tariff No. 259b, plywood panels 
panels of laminated board and batten 
board, whether rough, sandpapered, or 
scraped, not veneered of fine wood, is 
subdivided into two parts. 


The newly created subdivisions and 
their tariff rates, shown in Swiss frances 
per 100 kilograms, with old rates shown 
in parentheses, are as follows (1 Swiss 
franc= about US$0.233): 

259b(1), Of more than 10 millimeters and 


up to 35 millimeters in thickness, 10 (10); 


259b(2), Of more than 35 millimeters 
thickness, 25 (10). . 








Japanese. Automatic ... 


(Continued from Page 7) 

the Japanese Government has raised its 
import guaranty money requirements. 
Cash must be deposited for items on the 
current automatic-approval list except 
for those from a few open-account 
countries. The option of depositing a 
bank letter of guaranty or Government 
bonds was generally abolished several 
months ago. 


The import guaranty for most items 
is now 25 percent of the value of the 
import, and a 35-percent rate is re- 
quired for a few “nonurgent goods.” 
However, the former rate of 3 percent 
is retained for imports from Indonesia 
and the Republic of Korea, as well as 
for certain commodities from other 
areas, 

Of the 167 items and categories on 
the automatic-approval list 78 may be 
imported from the dollar area. Except 
for frozen meat and ivory, which re- 
quire a 35-percent import guaranty, 
commodities importable from the dollar 
area carry a 25-percent rate. 

Commodities carrying the 25-percent 
rate are the following: 


Corn and kolyang; antibiotics feed supple 
ment; copra; linseed; cottonseed; sesame 
seed; other oilseeds; synthetic rubber; scrap 
rubber; lignum vitae; incense cedar for pen 
cils; cork bark; cork waste; rabbit hair; 
other animal hair; flax fiber and flax fiber 
waste; ramie fiber and ramie fiber waste; 
gilsonite; kaolin, including potter's clay; dix 
tomaceous earth; industrial diamonds; 
sum; mica; fluorite; rock crystal; mag 
and magnesia clinker; borax; boric acid, and 
refined borax. 

Manganiferrous ore; copper ore; white 
bauxite; lead ore, including slag: manganese 
ore; chrome ore; ilmenite, excluding titanium 
slag; mercury ore; aluminum scrap and 
aluminum alloy scrap, excluding reproduc 
and remould; ossein; fresh-water shells; 
shells for buttons; bristles; tanning materials 
and extracts, excluding wattle bark and its 
extracts; gum arabic; gum copal; gum 
gacanth; locust bean gum; derris; seeds for 
planting, excluding red clover seed 
timothy seed; palm oil; tetraethyl lead; 
normal hexane; liquid propane; naph 
acid; dyestuffs; alkyl benzol; cobalt oxide; 
pigment resin colors. 

Vitamins;  piperonyl 
thelinebromide; coumarin derivatives (rat 
poison); testosteron and its derivati 
cationium soap for medical use; 3-4-diem 
5-amino-iso-oxazol: D. L. methionine and 
derivatives; cortisone acetate; propane 
bromide; rawolfia serpentina and its deriva 
tives; glucuno lactone; acetate flake; poly: 
ethylene and its waste; polystyrene 
styrene monomer; flotation reagents; add 
agents for petroleum products; sealing com 
pound; cobalt metal,  includin cobalt 
powder; chrome metal; books an pers 
cals; and miscellaneous items identified 
the Japanese impo 
mainly medicines and minor chemicals. 
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LS Loan Extended to 
Coal, Steel Community 


Arrangements have been completed 

for a U. S. loan of $100 million to the 

an Coal and Steel Community, 

the U. S. Department of State reports. 

The purpose of the loan is to assist in 

modernizing and developing the nat- 
yral resources of the community. 

This is the first time a loan has been 
extended to the European Community, 
as distinct from separate nations. It 
jg a concrete expression of support by 
the U. S. Government to the European 
Coal and Steel Community in accord- 
ance with the policy of encouraging 
European unity as declared by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Congress, the 
State Department said. 

For the future capital requirements 
of the Coal and Steel Community it is 
essential that capital both in the 
United States and abroad be encouraged 
to provide the investment funds nec- 
essary for the normal growth of Eu- 
rope’s basic industries, the State De- 
partment pointed out. The U. S, Gov- 
emment and the High Authority in 
continuing negotiations will together 
seek new means by which, with the as- 
sistance of the Government, the mobili- 
zation of private capital for such in- 
yestments can be promoted. 

The terms of the present loan have 
been incorporated in an agreement be- 
tween the U. S. Government and the 
High Authority, which was signed on 
April 23. This agreement provides that 
the loan will bear interest at 3% per- 
cent and be repayable over a period of 
25 years. 


Loan Will Aid Industries 


The proceeds will be used by the 
High Authority to make loans to enter- 
prises within the community in order 
to assist in developing facilities for the 
production of coal, coke, and iron ore; 
providing additional housing for miners; 
and constructing and modernizing pow- 
er stations at the pit heads to facili- 
tate the economic use of low-grade 
coal. The loans will go to projects 
Which are considered by the High Au- 
thority to be consistent with the op- 
eration of a common market within 
the community, free from national bar- 
riers and private obstruction to compe- 
tition. 

The United States took the occasion 
of the negotiations to advise the High 
Authority that it is consulting with 
some of the member countries of the 
community on the lifting of quota re- 
strictions maintained by them on U, S. 
Coal. Representatives of the High Au- 
thority assured the United States that 
the community is committed to the 
Maintenance of a high level of trade 
with the rest of the world for coal and 
Steel and that the removal of such 
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Peru Proposes Law To Attract New 
Investment in Light, Power Industry 


A bill expressly designed to attract foreign and domestic private 
investment to the electric light and power industry of Peru has been 
passed by the Peruvian Senate and referred to the Lower House for 


approval. 


The House is expected to act on the bill in the forthcoming session 


of Congress that is to begin on July 28. 

The measure, which is in line with the 
Peruvian Government's policy of encour- 
aging the development of the country’s 
resources by private enterprise, was 
submitted by the Executive Branch to 
the Peruvian Congress in October 1953 
and passed by the Senate in December. 

Declaring that the electric light and 
power industry is a public utility, the 
bill defines in detail the conditions under 
which operating concessions would be 
grarfted. 

It provides that concessions to engage 
in the various phases of the electric 
industry will be granted by the Gov- 
ernment through the Ministry of Devel- 
opment and Public Works “to Peruvians 
or Peruvian companies and to foreigners 
or foreign companies established in the 
territory of the Republic.” If several 
applicants request a concession in the 
same area, preference would be given 
“to that applicant who guarantees the 
best service from the technical and 
financial points of view and whose pro- 
posal conforms most closely with the 
National Electrification Plan.” This 
plan has not yet been drawn up. 

Concessions are to be granted in the 
form of long-term contracts within the 
framework of the proposed law, specify- 
ing the nature of the service to be 
rendered and obligations undertaken by 
the concessionaire, 

The conditions under which the Gov- 
ernment may cance] operating conces- 
sions or acquire installations are care- 
fully defined. The State may take 
possession of properties, but only after 
full payment. 


Currency Values Considered 


A novel feature of the proposed legis- 
lation is the requirement that periodic 
reassessment be made of the concession- 
aire’s obligations in foreign currency to 
compensate for fluctuations in the for- 
eign exchange value of the Peruvian sol. 
Provision is made for a special “Foreign 





quota restrictions on imports of coal 
is not precluded by any provisions of 
the community’s treaty. 

The occasion was also used to dis- 
cuss the prospects of maintaining and 
increasing competition in the markets 
for coal and steel within the commu- 
nity. It was recognized in the discus- 
sions that considerable progress has 
been made in this direction over the 
past year, 





Exchange Compensation Fund” for each 
concession to constitute a reserve to 
account for variations in the exchange 
rate. 

The process to be followed in deter- 
mining rates for electric services is 
specified in detail. Tariffs are to be 
based essentially on actual costs with 
allowances specifically provided for the 
following items: 

@ Interest on capital invested will be 
8% percent, and up to 12 percent in 
special cases. : 

@ Deduction for depreciation, up to 
a maximum of 5 percent. ‘ 

@ Deduction for special expansion 
fund, up to a maximum of 5 percent per 
annum of investment in primary (high- 
tension) and secondary distribution 
systems. 

@ Commercial profit of 10 percent on 
annual value of sales. 

@ Exchange rate losses on payment of 
obligations in foreign exchange. 

® Other normal costs, such as labor, 
taxes, raw materials, and overhead. 

Rates are to be revised at least every 
3 years and whenever profits exceed 15 
percent or drop below 5 percent of sales. 

Transitory provisions of the proposed 
law protect the rights of existing con- 
cessions.—Emb., Lima. 


Lebanon Institute Offers 
Analysis, Consulting Aid 

Foreign buyers and firms contem- 
plating trade or business arrangements 
with Lebanese manufacturers are in-~ 
vited by the Industry Institute—Leba- 
non, in Beirut, to use its consulting and 
analysis services. 

The institute offers its services in 
connection with license agreements, 
contacts, quality control analysis and 
testing, and technical or economic in- 
formation reports. In addition, it of- 
fers to supervise quality control of any 
materials for export or import. 

A public institute, incorporated under 
the laws of Lebanon, it acts as a non- 
profit consultant and trade promoter 
for Near East industries and foreign 
markets. It has a_ staff of highly 
trained personnel and laboratories with 
modern equipment imported from Eu- 
rope and the United States. 

Inquiries and requests for services 
should be addressed to the Administra- 
tor, Industry Institute—Lebanon, P, O. 
Box 2806, Beirut, Lebanon. 
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Afghanistan Enacts First Basic 
Foreign Investment Legislation 


The Government of Afghanistan has enacted a foreign investment 


law, for the first time in its history. 


The new legislation was approved by the Royal Afghan Cabinet 
on April 19, and signed by the King on April 21. 
The terms of the law appear favorable and should stimulate the 


interest of potential investors in the 
completely landlocked kingdom, U. S. 
investors may wish, however, to obtain 
written agreements covering such mat- 
ters as compensation in the event of 
requisition or expropriation, the offi- 
cial exchange rates to be provided, and 
their precise income tax responsibilities. 


Regulations Set Forth 


A translation of the text of the new 
law follows: 


Article 1.—All foreign firms and individuals 
investing foreign capital with the permission 
of the competent authorities of the Royal 
Afghan Government are subject to these 
rules and regulations. 


Article 2.—Foreign capita! invested in 
Afghanistan, either jointly with Afghan capi- 
tal-or otherwise, and without receiving spe- 
cial privileges or monopolies, must be con- 
ducive to the prosperity and economic and 
technical advancement of Afghanistan. 

Article 3.—Foreign investment in Afghanis- 
tan will be preferably directed to the fields 
of industry, mining, public works, agricul- 
ture, and transportation. 

Article 4.—The term “foreign capital’ is 
defined as comprising: 

@ Foreign currency. 

@® Machinery, either hand or power driven. 

® Implements and apparatus—accessories, 
porta. and other equipment required in estab- 
ishing or expanding an enterprise. 

® Abstract rights, including licenses, trade- 
marks, patents, and services. 

The Supervisory Committee of Foreign 
Capital Investment mentioned in article 12 
shall be competent to determine the value 
of these types of capital for the purposes of 
this law, either directly or through the use 
of specialists, when the value and nature of 
these types of capital is in question. 

Article 5.—Foreign capital invested in 
Afghanistan shall enjoy all the exemptions 
assistance, and facilities available to Afghan 
capital under law. No discrimination what- 
ever can be made between foreign and na- 
tional capital. 

Article 6.—Foreign investors will be al- 
lowed to transfer abroad the profits accruing 
on their capital, or any portion of those 
profits (on the basis of balance sheets sub- 
mitted to the authorities), after payin 
income taxes. Profits may be transferre 
abroad in the currency in circulation in the 
country of origin of the capital, and at the 
official rate of exchange prevalent in Afghan- 
istan. Should there be no official rate in 
effect at that time, the profit shall be cal- 
culated in terms of the prevalent exchange 
rate used by the International Monetary 
Fund between the foreign currency and 
dollars. 

Article 7.—If and when enterprises set up 
in Afghanistan by means of foreign capital 
under these rules shall totally or partially be 
dissolved or sold in Afghanistan, the transfer 
abroad of the proceeds of such sale or disso- 
lution shall be governed by the provisions of 
article 6, after evaluation of the amounts 
involved in terms of the currency of the 
country of origin. 

Article 8.—The transfer abroad of the in- 
terest and principal of foreign loans to enter- 

rises subject to these rules shall be allowed 

n the manner prescribed in article 6. 

Article 9.—Enterprises established in 
Afghanistan by foreign capital in accordance 
with these rules shall be allowed to acquire 
immovable properties to meet their genuine 
requirements, with the ae of the Su- 
pervisory Committee and the sanction of the 
Council of Ministers, providing the enterprise 
conforms to the legal requirements of 
Afghanistan. 

Article 10.—Insofar as possible, enterprises 
operating under these rules shall employ and 
train Afghan laborers and technicians. 
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Article 11.—All foreign employees of enter- 
prises subject to these rules will be allowed 
to transfer abroad 70 percent of their salaries 
at the official rate of exchange. Foreign 
employees of Afghan enterprises may also 
take advantage of this procedure. 


Article 12.—For the supervision of foreign 
investment, a committee is hereby estab- 
lished, composed of the President of the Da 
Afghanistan Bank, and one representative 
from each of the following Ministries: Fi- 
nance, National Economy, and Mines. under 
the presidency of the Minister of National 
Economy. This committee may call on other 
Afghan Ministries for assistance and advice 
as necessary. 


Article 13—All proposals and requests per- 
taining to foreign investment shall be gub- 
mitted to the Supervisory Committee through 
the Ministry of National Economy, and deci- 
sions made by the committee shall be sub- 
mitted for approval to the Council of Minis- 


ters. 
Article 14.—These rules and regulations 


shall be in effect from the time of their pub- 
lication. 

Article 15.—The enforcement and imple- 
mentation of these rules are the responsi- 


On Property Claims in Effect 


The Norwegian-United States agree- 
ment on “Conflicting Claims to Enemy 
Property,” of June 21, 1952,-was put 
into force on April 27, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State has announced. 


This agreement provides, among 
other things, for the protection of in- 
direct American interests in property 
in Norway which has been seized or 
blocked as “enemy.” 


The annex of the agreement concerns 
the cases of certain known American 
claimants with respect to property 
held by them through subsidiary enter- 
prises in Germany. The Department 
of State wili communicate with these 
American claimants and advise them of 
the procedure to be followed for secur- 
ing from the Norwegian Enemy Prop- 
erty Custodian the release of the 
property claimed by them. 

The agreement also provides for pro- 
tection if any new claims of a similar 
nature should come to light. The De- 
partment of State urges American 
claimants, having indirect interests in 
property in Norway which has been 
seized or blocked as enemy, if the claims 
have not already been submitted, to 
bring these claims forthwith to its at- 
tention, 





U. S. exports of chemicals and re- 
lated products declined to $66.7 million 
in March 1954 from $73.2 million in 
February, according to the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 


Taiwan Industries Will 
Benefit From New Loans 


The development of Taiwan (For. 
mosa) industries will be stimulated 
through loans to _ private industry, 
granted under the terms of an indus. 
trial loan agreement concluded Apri] 5 
between the Council of United States 
Aid (CUSA) and three commercial 
banks of Taiwan. 

The loan agreement, which has been 
approved by the Foreign Operations Ad. 
ministration mission to the Republic of 
China, provides for the granting of loans 
to those private industries whose devel- 
opment will contribute to the economy 
of the country. 


Loan Program Planned 


Loan funds of the commercial banks 
and counterpart funds provided by 
CUSA will be used jointly to finance 
the new loan program. CUSA will set 
aside an initial NT$21.4 million (about 
US$2.1 million) for the loan fund, which 
will be increased as required, and for 
each approved loan, CUSA will provide 
counterpart funds amounting to 80 per- 
cent of the loan. The remaining 20 per- 
cent will be advanced by the commercial 
bank through which the loan is made. 


The industrial loans may be granted 
to existing privately owned enterprises 
for increasing production, improving the 
quality of products, or reducing costs. 
The loan funds also may be used to 
assist private enterprises in producing 
for export or to produce essential items 
of sufficient quality to substitute for 
imported goods. 

These loans will be made for periods 
of 1 to 4 years and will be secured by 
pledges to the commercial banks of 
movable or immovable property of suf- 
ficient value to secure the full amount 
of each loan. 





investment in 


INDIA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


. « « A handbook of basic back 
ground information prepared by the 
Office of International Trade . « + 


70 cents 


From U. S$. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. $. Government Print- 
Ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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U.S.-European Currency Relationships ~ 




























































































8 The following pee nee the familiar type of mileage exchange rates, Neither do they reflect the impact on”basic 
chart showing distances between cities, expresses various exchange rates of rt bonuses or othe 
ratte - expo r special f 
or- European currencies in terms of U. S. dollars, and, vice versa, that must be considered in specific trade t cti areors 
ted jt sets forth the interrelationships among these European amen are a 
try, currencies. All the quotations are based on official exchange The table is intended to s@ve principally as a rough 
lus- rates. guide in making preliminary calculations. For close calcula- 
l 5 The currency relationships presented here do not take tions it is necessary to obtain up-to-the-minute information 
Pw into account day-to-day market fluctuations in the various from financial institutions -specializing in foreign exchange. 
C 
Country | Currency unit | Veluem | ¢ s | Bers. | Dkr. |rtrs| DM |ésh.a.| Lire | Ba | Nir Pts. | skr. | Stes. 
een terms of— , . 
Ad- oy | |r ee 1} 1.00] 26.00] 50.00] 6.90 4.20|/0 7 2) 625] 3.80| 7.14] 28.75| 38] 5.17] 4.30 
> of Austria..............j/SChilling............c0--| 8 100 3.85 | 100.00 192.50 | 26.50 | 1,346 | 16.15 |1 7_6) 2,405 | 14.62 | 27.46 | 110.60 148 | 19.90 | 16.54 
ans Belgium............|Belgian franc........ Bfrs, 100} 2.00 | 52.00] 100.00 | 13.80 00 | 8.40/014~3| 1,250] 7.60 | 14.28] 57.50 77 | 10.35] 8.60 
Denmark .}Danish krone.........| Dkr. 100] 14.48 |376.80 | 724.65 | 100.00 |5,072 | 60.85 |5 3 8] 9,060 | 55.07 |1 416.65 | 557 | 74.95] 62.32 
vel- France..............,/French franc........| Firs. 1,000 2.86} 74.30 142.85 | 19.70 | 1,000 | 12.00 |019 8] 1,785 | 10.86 .40 | 82.15 91) 14.75 | 12.29 
my Germany........../ Deutschemark........| DM 100| 23.80 | 619.00 | 1,190.50 | 164.30 | 8,333 | 100.00 |8 10 0] 14,880 | 90.504 170.00 | 684.50 | 905 | 123.10 | 102.38 
Great Britain. | Pound......................| £ 1 2.80 | 72.80 139.90 | 19.30 |1,020 | 11.75 |1 © ©6| 1,750 | 10.65 | 20.00 | 80.00 93 | 14.50] 12. 
Lira... ccccrsentesneedl LARS 1,000 1.60 | 41.60 80.00 | 11.05 560 6.70 |011 5] 1,000 6.18 | 11.42] 46.00 8.25 
Netherlands.... Guilder... Hf. 100| 26.30 | 684.20 | 1,315.80 | 181.60 | 9,210 | 110.50 |9 7 11) 16,450 | 100.00 | 187.90 | 756.60 |1,012 | 136.05 | 113.16 
Norway............ |Norwegian “krone. Nkr. 100} 14.00 | 364.5 00.30 | 96.65 |4,902 | 58.80 /5 0 0] 8,755] 53.20 00 | 402.65 72.40 
: sonal 100| 3.48 | 90.45 | 173.90 | 24.00 |1,217| 1460/1 5 0] 2,175 | 13.20 | 24.85 |190.00| 132] 18.00] 14.96 
inks 100| 2.60 | 67.60] 130.00} 17.95 1,100] 9.15 |1 1 6) 1,625] 9.88 | 18.80] 74.75] 100] 13.45] 11.18 
by Sweden... = _ . 100} 19.33 | 502.90 967.10 | 133.45 | 6,770 | 81.25 |}618 2/ 12,090 | 73.50 | 138.10 | 556.10 744 | 100.00 | 83.17 
ince Switzerland...... y Ss. 100! 23.30 | 604.65 | 1,162.80 | 160.50 |8,140 | 97.65 |8 6 0/ 14,535 | 88.37 | 166.05 | 668.60 120.23 | 100.00 
set General Note marks” Cperentste), usable by non-Germans for investments and 
out certain commodity and financial transactions, were traded in New York 
; For a number of countries there exist unofficial quotations City at approximatel 4.28 to the dollar on April 29, 1954. 
hich showing ee Sees — —— ee. =p | extent —— Great Britain. a By value $2.80 to the pound. The free-market 
discount varies accor ing to e degree of restrictions (on conver 2 was ximately 
ity, transfer, etc.) to which the particular currency is subjected. rate for bankno ry aged Yese Cup “pore $2.82 to the 
vide Italy.—Par value not yet established. The free-market rate for 
per- Notes on Individual Currencies banknotes in New York City was approximately 625 lire to the dollar 
United States.—One troy ounce of fine gold=$35._ $1—0.888671 on April 29, 1954. 
per- of fine gold. etherlands.—Par value hfi3.80 to the dollar. The free-market 
‘cial Austria.—Par value 826 to the dollar. rate for banknotes 2S New York City was approximately hfi3.78 to 
ade Belgium.—Par value Bfrs50 to the dollar. The free-market rate the dollar on April 29, 1954. 
ade. for Reaknotes in New York City was approximately Bfrs50.3 to the ae r value Esc28.%5 to the dollar. : 
nted lar on April 29, 1954. pain.—No par value established. —_ “emplo a multipl 
: Denmark.—Par value Dkr6.91 to the dollar. exchange rate system. The free-market rate for Danknotes in New 
rises France.—Official value Ffrs350 to the dollar. The free-market York City was eporexinase, aw € Pts42.6 to the “aollar on April 29, 1954. 
the rate for saniensins in New York City was approximately Ffrs349.3 to Sweden.—Par value 173 to the dollar. 
| the dollar on April 29, 1954. Switzerland.—Par value not established. One Swiss franc= 
osts. German ederal Republic).—Par value DM4.20 to the dollar. 0. 2032258 — of fine gold=US$0.233. In relation to the — the 
i to On April 29, 1954 the free-market rate for banknotes in New York am ge rate and the “ jal-market’’ rate for Swiss f 
cing City was approximately DM4.19 to the dollar. “‘Acquired blocked are equal 
lems 
for 
Greece Issues New Currency Guatemalan President .. . te BES eet, 6 eee 
-iods (Continued from Page 5) f.o.b. Puerto Barrios. This lower-than- 
d by New Greek drachma currency, first a ey se ld be Customary price for Guatemalan chicle 
sof issued on May 1, eliminates the three any increase the Duaget wou was made possible by a Congressional 
suf- zeros formerly placéd at the end of dangerous to the country’s economy decree exempting 1952-53 chicle from 
ount numerals denoting currency denomina- and that the considerable oyerestimate pung - 








tions. Thus, 30 drachmas in the new 
currency are equivalent to US$1, com- 
pared with 30,000 drachmas in the old 
currency. 

Metal coins are to be issued in de- 
hominations of 5, 10, 20, and 50 lepta 
(100 lepta=1 drachma) and 1, 2, 5, and 
10 drachmas. 


Old currency, while being gradually 
withdrawn, will continue to circulate at 
a parity of 1,000 old drachmas to 1 new 
drachma. 

Currency up to 5 drachmas will be 
issued by the Greek State and curren- 
cy of higher denominations by the Bank 
of Greece. 

Payments to the State or to banks 
May be made in currency of any denom- 
ination, but for other transactions 
Payees may accept payment in small- 
denomination currency only up to stip- 
ulated amounts. 

The new currency was established by 
a law enacted on April 19 and pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of April 
20.—Emb., Athens. 
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of 1953-54 revenues, which resulted in 
a $9,400,000 budget deficit for the first 
half of the fiscal year, could result in 
a deficit of up to $14,000,000 ty June 30. 


Crop Production Varies 


Corn production in the 1953-54 crop 
season, according to unofficial esti- 
mates, is indicated at slightly less than 
10,500,000 quintals, rice at 375,000 
quintals, and wheat at 583,000 quintals 
(1 quintal=101.43 pounds), 

Corn stocks were reported below nor- 
mal as of March 15 and sufficient only 
for domestic consumption until the 
new crop appears on the market in 
August. Rice stocks, on the other 
hand, were large, compared with_pre- 
ceding years, as a result of the recent 
abundant harvest. Average wholesale 
prices in February were $4.04 per 
quintal of corn, $10.25 per quintal of 
rice, and $10 per quintal of domestic 
wheat flour. 

The Production Development Insti- 
tute (INFOP) in February sold to a 
U. S. firm 7,500 quintals of chicle from 


export and other taxes. 

INFOP is understood still to be seek- 
ing a market for approximately 8,500 
quintals from the 1953-54 crop. 

Although 200,000 pounds of unginned 
cotton were lost in a warehouse fire 
near Escuintla in February, it was esti- 
mated that about 900,000 pounds of 
ginned cotton from the 1952-53 and 
1953-54 crops remained available for 
export. 

The Guatemalan Government re- 
leased to the press on February 25 
President Arbenz’ order rejecting the 
United Fruit Co.’s appeal against the 
National Agrarian Council’s order of 
August 1953, expropriating 172,532 
acres of land from the company’s At- 
lantic Coast Bananera Division, thereby 
leaving that Division with 89,024 acres. 
The various points made by the Presi- 
dent in his ruling were in line with those 
made by him in rejecting the company’s 
previous appeal against expropriation 
of other of its properties in Guatemala. 
—Emb., Guatemala. 
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U. S. Begins To Build Enduring 


Samuel W. Anderson 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for International Affairs 


This year we are beginning to build an enduring foreign economic 
policy. Under the leadership of the President, we are reexamining our 
foreign economic programs and policies to determine whether they are 


in the national interest. 


As we undertake this important task, it is good to know that the 


groundwork has been laid skillfully and 
conscientiously through the devoted 
work of the Randall Commission. 

Among the many complex problems 
which faced our new President, none 
was more perplexing or involved than 
that of the economic relationships of 
the United States with the rest of the 
free world. 

The President recognized that the 
political and military strength of the 
free world was importantly dependent 
upon its economic strength. He also ap- 
preciated that the policies we follow in 
pursuing our economic relations with 





This article has been excerpted from 
the text of an address by the Honorable 
Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for International Af- 
fairs, at the World Trade Conference of 
the Washington Board of Trade, on May 
17, at the Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


other countries importantly affect the 
economic strength of those countries. 
He therefore concluded that our for- 
eign economic policy is closely related 
to our foreign political and defense 
policies. 

It was equally clear that our actions 
with respect to exports, imports, and 
foreign investment have important ef- 
fects on the strength and stability of 
our domestic economy. The first obliga- 
tion of the Government to its citizens 
in the economic field is to keep the coun- 
try economically strong. Fortunately, 
this is also the first obligation of our 
Government as a member of the com- 
munity of nations which forms the free 
world. 

The Randall Commission, as it came 
to be known, was given the backbreak- 
ing job of reviewing all aspects of our 
foreign economic policy. 

This Commission attacked its difficult 
task swiftly but thoroughly and made 
its report to the President and the Con- 
gress late in January of this year. 

The President charged the Commis- 
sion to be “both realistic and bold.” 
“Above all,” he said, “I urge you to fol- 
low one guiding principle: What is best 
in the national interest.” 
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In interpreting this mandate, the 
Commission developed certain other 
subsidiary, but important guiding prin- 
ciples, stating in part: 


The strength of our domestic economy re- 
quires adherence to three fundamental prin- 
ciples: 

© The freest possible opportunity for the 
development of individual talents and initia- 
tive in the utilization of private resources 
and through the free association of workers. 

© The maintenance of vigorous, but fair, 
competition. 

@ The maintenance of a broad free market 
for goods and services. 

Our primary reliance should therefore be 
upon the incentives of the free-enterprise 
system, the stimulating effects of competi- 
tion, and the stabilizing influence of free 
markets. 

In moving toward a fresh release of these 
expansive forces, here and abroad, we must 
not expect to repeal history. The present 
fabric of our laws, the obligations which 
we have assumed under the necessities of 
national defense, the customs and traditions 
of our people, the basic protective standards 
of our laws that safeguard wages, commerce, 
industry, and agriculture, must all be re- 
spected. Where changes are required the 
must be embarked upon gradually, wit 
every precaution possible taken to avoid 
dislocations in our present systems of pro- 
duction, and distress to individual citizens. 

Boldness will be required. We have out- 
grown some former practices. 

The larger interests of all our people must 
at all times be our standard of conduct. 

Responsible behavior on our part, more- 
over, requires that we recognize our own 
limitations and restrict our commitments to 
our capabilities. Our first obligation to the 
world, as well as to ourselves, is to keep 
the United States strong. ... 


To these introductory remarks, the 
Commission added an equally impor- 
tant principle by way of conclusion: | 

. . the Commission wishes to stress the 
importance of consistency and continuity 
with respect to our foreign economic policy. 
Our position of leadership in the world re- 
quires that we make clear to other countries 
the rinciples upon which our policy is 
based, and that thereafter we seek to main- 
tain stability in our policy in order that 
the mutual confidence so urgently required 
in the field of international trade may be 
advanced. 


Minority Observations Have 
Real Contribution To Offer 


Once the Commission got beyond 
these general questions into detailed 
questions of policy, it was inevitable 
that considerable differences of opinion 
should arise. The subject is controversial 
and complicated. It involves such ques- 
tions as tariff policies, customs adminis- 
tration, tax matters, East-West trade, 
and many other related questions. 


Foreign Economic Policy 


Thus it is not surprising there was 
a certain amount of dissent from 
almost all of the recommendations of 
the Commission. Many of these minor- 
ity observations with which the report 
is studded represent difference of em- 
phasis rather than outright dissent. In 
either case, these minority views have 
a real contribution to offer. Far from 
being regrettable, they further the de- 
sirable objective of drawing the issues 
clearly. 


Because a subject is controversial, as 
this one is, there is all the more reason 
why it is necessary for this country to 
have a recognized policy which com- 
mands broad, if not universal, public 
support. Emergency situations may re- 
quire detours from time to time, but 
we must always make sure to return to 
the main road. 


It is our duty as citizens to study the 
President’s recommendations in this 
most important field and make up our 
minds whether we believe them to be 
sound and wise in the direction in which 
they point. If they are, it is our obliga- 
tion to give him our maximum support 
in this most important debate, 


President's Recommendations 
Moderate and Directional 


The first thing that may be said con- 
cerning the President’s series of recom- 
mendations is that they are moderate 
and directional. On virtually every sub- 
ject they are designed to move carefully 
and not too hastily toward the Presi- 
dent’s broad objectives. 

He has stated the broad objectives in 
this language: 


The national interest in the field of fore 
economic pelicy is clear. It is to obtain, 

a manner that is consistent with our national 
security and profitable and equitable for all, 
the highest possible level of trade and 
most efficient use of capital and resources. 
That this would also strengthen our military 
allies adds urgency... . 

Great mutual advantages to buyer and 
seller, to producer and consumer, to investor 
and to the community where investment is 
made, accrue from high levels of trade 
investment. They accrue no less in trade 
from nation to nation than in trade from 
community to community within a single 
country. ... 

In the press of other problems and in the 
haste to meet emergencies, this natio 
many other nations of the free world—have 
all too often lost sight of this central fact. 
Worldwide depression and wars, inflation and 
resultant -economic dislocations, have left @ 
sorry heritage: A patchwork of temporary 
expedients and a host of restrictions, rigidi- 
ties, interferences, and barriers which serl- 
ously inhibit the expansion of international 
trade. Thus are impeded the very forces 
which make for increased production, em- 
ployment, and incomes. 


In his message the President has most 
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ctly stated the main path which 
pe would like us to follow in the decades 
ahead in our trade and in the use of our 
capital abroad. Again I quote from his 
clear language: 


Together we and our friends abroad must 
work at the task of lowering the unjustifi- 
able barriers—not all at once but gradually 
and with full regard for our own interests. 

Many foreign restrictions have been im- 

as a consequence of the so-called ‘‘dol- 
" .., . Our aim must not be to fill 
the Soliar gap, but rather to help close it. 

Our best interest dictates that the dollar gap 
be closed by raising the level of trade and 


ent. 
re United States stands ready and able 
produce and sell more than the rest of 
the world can buy from us. The inability 
of many foreign countries to buy our goods 
in the volume we would like to sell does 
arise from any lack of desire for these 
Such is far from the case. Instead 
arises out of an inability of these nations 


to pay—in dollars—for the volume we have 
Siler grants are no lasting solution to 
this imi 


passe. 

The solution is a higher level of two-way 
trade. Thus we can sell and receive pay- 
ment for our exports and have an increasing 
yolume of investment abroad to assist eco- 
nomic development overseas and yield re- 
turns to us. Greater freedom from restric- 
tions and controls and the increased efficien- 
cies which arise from expanding markets and 
the freer play of economic forces are essen- 
tial to the attainment of this higher trade 
level. 


Failure so to move will directly threaten 
our domestic economy, for it will doom our 
efforts to find ways by which others, through 
their own efforts, can buy our goods. The 
only practicable alternarive is to reduce ex- 
ports. Our farms would have to sell less, 
since the products of 40 million acres, 
amounting to 10 to 12 percent of our agri- 
culture, would have to find their market 
outside our own country. Moreover, if their 
export markets were curtailed, American 
factories now selling their products through- 
out the world would have to reduce employ- 
ment. It is a very important fact that over 


- 4million American workers depend on inter- 


national trade for their employment. 


With the President’s general approach 
to our foreign economic relations, there 
must*be full agreement. Surely none of 
us would deliberately choose to limit 
our exports rather than to accept a 
moderate and gradual expansion in our 
imports. Surely none of us want to con- 
tinue to give away the fruits of our 
labor through programs of unrequited 
assistance for one day longer than the 
emergency for which these programs 
were created. Certainly the practical 
businesslike approach is to sell abroad 
as much as we can and take payment in 
the form of slowly increasing imports. 

The program recommended by the 
President to carry us forward toward 
these goals should similarly receive the 
full support of the overwhelming major- 
ity of our citizens. 


Program Calls for Gradual, 
ive Tariff Revision 

The tariff phases of the President's 
program are perhaps the best example 
of the moderate and gradual approach 
toward the objectives, They embody a 
“gradual and selective revision of our 
tariffs.” 

Within the framework of a 3-year 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
the President requested authority to 
take any one of three alternative forms 
of action with respect to a given com- 
modity, either to reduce the rate by not 
More than 5 percent of the present rate 
in each of the 3 years, or in the event 
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that the commodity is not being im- 
ported or is being imported only in 
negligible volume to reduce the existing 
rate by not more than 50 percent over 
the 3-year period, or in the event that 
the existing rate is more than 50 per- 
cent ad valorem or its equivalent to 
reduce the rate to not less than 50 per- 
cent over the 3-year period. 


In all of these cases, the reductions 
can only be made after peril point find- 
ings by the Tariff Commission, an inde- 
pendent body. Furthermore, if a reduc- 
tion is made and if serious ‘injury ensues 
or threatens, the reduction can be with- 
drawn by use of the escape clause 
mechanism. 


Moreover, except in the case of the 
authority to reduce the rates of com- 
modities which are not being imported 
or which are being imported only in 
negligible volume, fhé reduction can 
only take place in return for negotiated 
concessions from other countries. 

It is recommended that we move to- 
ward a lower level of tariff rates. We 
must, however, move gradually and 
selectively so as to make sure that in 
accomplishing the desirable goal of in- 
viting more trade through lower tariff 
rates, we do not unwittingly damage 
any legitimate domestic interest of in- 
dustry, labor, or agriculture. 

The goal of customs simplification is 
an important one. There is no reason 
why business should be impeded by 
archaic _ procedures. Any protection 
which business requires in the national 
interest should be in the form of open 
substantive provisions, such as the tariff, 
and not in the disguised form of proce- 
dural handicaps to trade. 


Tariff Structure Considered 
Out of Date, Too Complex 


In the related field of tariff classifica- 
tion all are agreed that our tariff struc- 
ture is out of date and too complex. 
In this field also the President proposes 
to move carefully and slowly after ade- 
quate study by the Tariff Commission. 

Economic progress in the world re- 
quires further development of the re- 
sources of many countries. In many in- 
stances local capital cannot do the job 
alone, It is therefore in our interest to 
encourage the flow of capital into those 
countries from abroad. As a natural ex- 
pression of our free-enterprise economy 
it is our view that such capital should 
be privately invested capital. 

The job of attracting capital is of 
course primarily one for the capital- 
importing countries. They alone can 
create the legal and institutional condi- 
tions which favor investment. We can 
point out to them the advantages of 
private investment and give them advice 
as to the conditions under which private 
capital will move. Beyond that we can 
do little to affect the so-called invest- 
ment climate. 

In order, however, to do whatever we 
can to make foreign private investment 
financially more attractive, the Presi- 
dent has recommended and the House of 


Representatives has approved legislation 
which would give a 14-point tax advan- 
tage to American direct investment 
abroad. 


In order to encourage economic de- 

velopment abroad in those fields where 
private investment is unlikely, the Pres- 
ident has announced our firm and con- 
tinuing support for the activities of the 
International Bank. Moreover, in situa- 
tions and areas in which the bank can- 
not operate, development loans by the 
Export-Import Bank will be carefully 
considered. 
. As a further example of our continu- 
ing interest in economic development 
abroad, I should mention the President’s 
firm support for the technical assistance 
program, This support extends both to 
our own bilateral program and to the 
program administered by the United 
Nations with large contributions from 
the United States. 


Multilateral Trade, Payments 
System Must Be Reestablished 


If we are to have increased trade in 
both directions and if we are interested 
in economic progress throughout the 
world, nothing is more important than 
the reestablishment of the system of 
multilateral trade and payments which 
was one of the war’s casualties. For this 
to be done, the convertibility of the 
major currencies must be reestablished. 

The President has therefore an- 
nounced the firm support of the United 
States for appropriate actions which 
countries having inconvertible  cur- 
rencies are willing to make in the direc- 
tion of convertibility. ; 

In this respect, the President has fol 
lowed the wise counsels of the Randall 
Commission that we undertake no dash 
toward convertibility, but a moderate 
and gradual approach. He has also fol- 
lowed the advice of the Commission in 
recognizing that the initiative must 
come from the countries now having 
inconvertible currencies. P 

Through the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade which the President 
proposes to renegotiate and submit to 
Congress for ratification, through the 
International Monetary Fund and in 
bilateral negotiations, the Administra- 
tion will continue to urge other coun- 
tries to abolish or reduce barriers to 
trade and payments as rapidly as pos- 
Aible. 

At the same time, we must continue 
to urge other countries to do whatever 
they can within their resources to re- 
move barriers to trade and investment. 
Only by our combined efforts can we 
continue to make progress in the di- 
rection which the Presideat has mapped 
out for us. 

And we must always remember that 
economic progress must be our goal not 
only because of our human desire to 
increase standards of living throughout 
the world, but also because in these 
days of Soviet aggression, economic 
progress is necessary for security and 
peace, 
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Trade and Investment Problems 


Considered by ECOSOC 


. Kathleen B. Rivet 


Department of Commerce Adviser 
on U. S. Delegation 


The international flow of private capital—among the subjects of 
primary interest to_businessmen—was discussed by delegates from 
18 nations at the 17th session of the Economic and Social Council of 


the United Nations. 


The U. S. delegation to the ECOSOC meeting, held at UN head- 


quarters, New York City, from March 
29 to April 30, was headed by the Hon- 
orable Preston Hotchkis, who also serves 
on the Business Advisory Council of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


- Other governments represented at 
the session were Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Ecuador, Egypt, France, India, Norway, 
Pakistan, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, the U. S. S. R., Venezuela, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Although the UN Council considered 
a variety of subjects in the economic 
field, those of particular business inter- 
est, in addition to the international flow 
of private capital, were international 
price arrangements and enforcement of 
arbitral awards. 


Capital-Importing Countries 
Urged To Do Selling Job 


Pursuant to its consideration of 
private investment, the Council had 
before it a report on “The International 
Flow of Private Capital” prepared by 
the United Nations Department of 
Economic Affairs. The report traced 
the international flow of capital since 
the war and examined the factors im- 
peding its flow. 

During the discussion of this item, 
the United States affirmed its interest 
in facilitating private foreign invest- 
ment but emphasized that the major 
responsibility for attracting investment 
lay within the capital-importing coun- 
try which must awaken to the selling 
job that needs to be done. 

Mr. Hotchkis stated: 


The problem of the underdeveloped coun- 
try is not to protect itself from the Ameri- 
can investor but rather to solicit his active 
interest—to demonstrate that there are op- 
portunities for profitable investment and that 
reasonable efforts are being made to meet 
his legitimate requirements as to treatment. 

In short, there is a selling job to be done 
by the capital-importing countries in awaken- 
ing interest, in dispelling ignorance, and in 
inspiring confidence. These countries should 
recognize that when they seek private capi- 
tal they enter a highly competitive market, 
where they must compete with other areas 
and the opportunities they offer for profitable 
investment, 

The establishment of conditions conducive 
to private investment is extremely important, 
but it must be supplemented by active meas- 
sures to attract capital—and success should 
mot be expected overnight. This is not pri- 
marily a job for the governments of capital- 
exporting countries; it can only be done by 





those countries seeking and needing foreign 
investment. 

In citing the impediments to private 
foreign investment, the U. S. Represent- 
ative spoke of fear and war and political 
instability. Of those impediments which 
are more fully within the control of 
individual governments and therefore 
susceptible to removal, the more im- 
portant are: Threats of nationalization 
and expropriation, discriminatory treat- 
ment of foreign companies, stringent 
controls over the entry and operations 
of foreign investors, and restrictions on 
the remittance of earnings and repatria- 
tion of capital. Mr. Hotchkis urged 
removal of these impediments if a 
satisfactory climate for investment is 
desired. 


Many of the underdeveloped countries 
—for example, India and Pakistan— 
expressed their disappointment with the 
pitifully small flow of investment despite 
measures taken to improve the invest- 
ment climate. Others—such as Turkey 
and Egypt—described the measures re- 
cently enacted to facilitate foreign pri- 
vate investment and looked forward to 
an increased flow. Venezuela described 
the influence of private foreign invest- 
ment in raising its standard of living 
and strengthening its economy in 
general, 


Resolution Proposes Steps 
To Stimulate Investment 


The United States initiated a resolu- 
tion which set down the measures to be 
taken by capital-importing and capital- 
exporting countries to stimulate foreign 
private investment. In its final form, 
the resolution was cosponsored by Bel- 
gium, China, Pakistan, Turkey, and 
Venezuela. It was adopted by the Coun- 
cil on a vote of 15 in favor, 2 against 
(U. S. S. R. and Czechoslovakia), and 
1 abstention (Yugoslavia). 

Although the final version of the 
resolution was necessarily a product of 
compromise, it has been described as 
the most comprehensive and most useful 
statement produced by ECOSOC on this 
subject. The text of the resolution 
accompanies this report on the session. 

The Council also devoted considerable 


attention to commodity price stabitizs. 
tion plans for goods moving in interna. 
tional trade. The subject of price levels, 
price relationships, and price Stabiliza. 
tion has increasingly occupied Various 
organs of the United Nations over the 
past few years. 


Underdeveloped countries pointed out, 
as they have on previous occasions, that 
they are particularly concerned with 
these issues because their ability t 
finance their economic development de. 
pends largely upon the proceeds of 
exports. They further pointed out that 
since many countries must rely almost 
entirely for their foreign exchange 
earnings upon the export of a few 
primary commodities, they are especial. 
ly concerned about the instability of raw 
material prices; for such countries, wide 
price fluctuations and unpredictable for. 
eign exchange earnings may entail 
economic uncertainty and affect the 
progress of economic development, 


Speaking for the United States, which 
has been assisting in the development 
of such countries by financial and tech. 
nical assistance, the U. S. Representa. 
tive made it clear that his county 
shares their concern with these prob- 
lems. While the United States is opposed 
to any plan which would have as its 
objective the manipulation of long-term 
price trends, it also recognized the 
desirability of reducing excessive short- 
term fluctuations. 


But, as Mr. Hotchkis pointed out to 
the Council: 


The problem to be faced is how this [m- 
duction of excessive price instability in pri- 
mary commodities] can be safely 
plished. Devices that serve tempo to 
reduce price fluctuations must be by 
their potentialities for contributing © 
healthy economic growth. They may retard 
rather than promote such grows if Og 
interfere with long-term price trends 
introduce rigidities and restraints that im- 
pair the elasticity of economic adjustment 
which is fundamental to economic 

This is a danger which must be in 
the consideration of proposals for 
mental commodity arrangements. dan- 
ger and the great practical difficulties in- 
volved in reaching accord on the details of 
any contemplated arrangement Jargely & 
plains why so few international 
involving consuming as well as 
countries have hitherto been re . The 
[UN] experts recognize this situation and se 
little prospect of any substantial ficrease 
in the number of agreements. My delegt 
tion shares this view. 


Referring to the report on commodity 
trade and economic development, prt 
pared by a group of experts @ 
by the Secretary General, Mr. Hotchkis 
expressed U. S. agreement with the UN 
experts as to the dangers of excessive 
concern with international measures 
the need for the pursuit by na 
governments of policies which 
ute to stability. The United States 
suggested that we must deal with the 
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Jem by a combination of national 
and international measures. 


Mr. Hotchkis said: 


Underdeveloped countries must avoid in- 
fation and prevent the dissipation in boom 
times of investment funds, public revenues, 
and foreign exchange earnings. Industrial 
countries can play a major role by combin- 

steady economic growth with the main- 
tenance of high levels of employment. 

Internationally, countries can contribute 
to greater economic stability by collective 
¢forts toward relaxation of trade and cur- 
rency restrictions. We can consult and co- 

rate to improve knowledge of world sup- 
oly and demand for materials and food- 


U.S. Efforts To Promote 
Stability Described 

In describing what the United States 
js doing to promote greater economic 
stability, Mr. Hotchkis made the follow- 
ing points: 


@ One—the United States is participating 
» study groups on several basic commodi- 

es. 

@ Two—President Eisenhower, in his re- 
cent statement to the Congress on foreign 
economic policy, recommended specific meas- 
ures for the relaxation or removal of im- 
pediments to foreign trade. 

@ Three—in the conduct of our stock- 
piling Lape en we recognize an obligation 
to avoid actions which would have disruptive 
effects upgn world peseen, 

@ Four~in disposing of agricultural sur- 
pluses we shall take special precautions to 
safeguard against the substitution or dis- 
placement of normal commercial marketing. 

@ Five—we are assisting the economic de- 
velopment and diversification of underde- 
veloped countries through our financial and 
technical assistance programs and through 
our efforts to promote conditions favorable 
to an increased flow of private investment— 
a matter with which I shall deal shortly. 

@ Six—we are resolved to maintain high 
levels of economic activity in the United 
States. We all recognize the influence of 
the economic conditions in the United States 
upon world economic conditions. In his Eco- 
nomic Report to the Congress. President 
Eisenhower made it quite clear that the 





Text of Resolution Adopted by ECOSOC 


On International Flow of Private Capital 


The Economic and Social Council 

Recommends that the General As- 
sembly adopt the following resolution: 

The General Assembly, e 

Taking note of the reports (docu- 
ments E/2531 and E/2546) on the inter- 
national flow of private capital pre- 
pared by the Secretary General pur- 
suant to its resolution 622 C (VII) of 21 
December 1952, 

Recognizing that the international 
flow of private investment for produc- 
tive activities contributes to the rais- 
ing of living standards by assisting in 
the development of natural resources, 
the expansion and diversification of 
agricultural and industrial production, 
and the growth of technical skills, and 

Recognizing that the flow of private 
investment has not been commensurate 
with the needs in those areas where 
rapid development is essential for eco- 
nomic progress, and 

Recognizing that expanding interna- 
tional trade and continued progress to- 
ward wider convertibility of currencies 
will be conducive to a greater flow of 
such investment, and 

Recognizing the necessity of measures 
designed to remove the impediments 
to such a flow and to attract private 
investment, 

Recommends continuing efforts by 
countries seeking to attract private 
foreign capital to: 

xamine wherever necessary do- 
mestic policies, legislation, and admin- 
istrative practices with a view to im- 
proving the investment climate; avoid 
unduly burdensome taxation; avoid dis- 
crimination against foreign invest- 
ments; facilitate the import by invest- 
os of capital goods, machinery, and 
component materials needed for new 
investment; make adequate provision 
for the remission of earnings and re- 
Patriation of capital; 

Develop domestic and foreign infor- 
mation Services and other means for in- 
ferming potential foreign investors of 
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business opportunities in their countries 
and of the relevant laws and regula- 
tions governing foreign enterprise; 

Consider supplementing their efforts 
to attract foreign private investment by 
including in their requests for techni- 
cal advice and assistance from the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies as well as from the countries 
well advanced technically, such matters 
as: 

Economic surveys to determine the 
sectors most likely to be of interest 
to private investors and to identify spe- 
cific opportunities within those sectors; 

The preparation of material regard- 
ing specific projects in a manner which 
will command the attention of private 
investors; 

The establishment of channels for 
the presentation of specific projects to 
potential investors in capital-exporting 
countries; 

Recommends continuing efforts by 
countries able to export capital to: 

Reexamine whenever necessary do- 
mestic policies, legislation, and adminis- 
trative practices with a view ‘to en- 
couraging the flow of private capital 
to capital-importing countries; 

Ensure to potential investors the 
availability of the fullest possible in- 
formation on foreign investment op- 
portunities and on the conditions and 
outlook for investment in . individual 
foreign countries; 

Ensure to capital-importing countries 
(including firms and individuals there- 
in) the availability of information on 
the investment desires of firms and in- 
dividuals in the capital-exporting coun- 
tries; 

Impress on investors the importance 
of endeavoring to secure local capital 
participation in their foreign enter- 


prises whenever appropriate and feas-_ 


ible; 

Adopt, within the framework of their 
institutions, measures on taxation that 
will reduce progressively international 


U. 8. Government is prepared to use its 
vast powers, as circumstances may require 
to help maintain at.~home employment an 
purchasing power as well as reasonably 
stable prices. By so doing we shall be mak- 
ing a major contribution to world economic 
stability. ; 

A number of underdeveloped countries 
felt that the cause of price stabilization 
would be advanced most rapidly by the 
immediate establishment of an ‘inter- 
governmental commission to advise the 
Council on price stabilization and re- 
lated matters. 


Argentina was the chief proponent of 
this idea and originally visualized the 
commission not only as examining price 
stabilization measures but also as insur- 
ing “a just and equitable relationship 
between the prices of primary commod- 
ities and the prices of manufactured 
goods in international trade. ; . .” 

The United States opposed the estab- 
lishment of such a commission on the 
grounds that it would inevitably exer- 
cise the same functions as a previously 
established and now dormant Economic 
and Employment Commission and would 
suffer from the same defects. Moreover, 
it would invite duplication of discussion 


(Continued on Page 20) 





double taxation with a view to its final 
elimination. 

Recommends continuing efforts by 
the- capital-exporti and _ capital-im- 
porting countries, where appropriate, to 
take such other steps as may be feasible 
and mutually acceptable to stimulate 
the flow of capital to underdeveloped 
countries and more especially, to: 

Negotiate appropriate treaties, agree- 
ments, or other arrangements; 

Negotiate treaties on double taxa- 
tion; 

Negotiate agreements, if consistent 
with national laws, providing for the 
insurability of certain nonbusiness risks; 

Recomménds further that capital- 
importing and capital-exporting coun- 
tries consider the desirability and feas- 
ibility of the establishment of investment 
corporations in individual countries 
designed to encourage the participation 
of private investors. 

Declares that, in order for new for- 
eign investments to be an effective con- 
tribution to the economic development 
of the underdeveloped countries, it is 
advisable to take into account, among 
other things, the situation with regard 
to previously established enterprises so 
as not to affect their normal develop- 
ment, provided this is in harmony with 
the national interest. 

Requests the Secretary General to 
prepare annually a report on the inter- 
national flow of private capital and its 
contribution to economic development, 
and on the measures taken by govern- 
ments affecting such flow. In prepar- 
ing this report account should be taken 
of the discussions on this subject in 
the Council and of suggestions which 
may be communicated by governments 
for promoting the international flow of 
private capital. 
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Trade and... 
(Continued from Page 19) 


since the issues within its province are 
issues which the Council itself must 
debate. 


Advisory Commission on 
Commodity Trade Proposed 


After prolonged debate, the Council 
adopted a revised resolution which 
provided for the establishment of a 
Permanent Advisory Commission on 
International Commodity Trade. This 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 12 
in favor, 5 against, and 1 (Australia) 
abstaining. Voting against the resolu- 
tion were the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, France, and Norway. 

The main functions of the new com- 
mission are “to examine measures 
designed to avoid excessive fluctuations 
in the prices of and the volume of trade 
in primary commodities, including 
measures aiming at the maintenance of 
a just and equitable relationship be- 
tween the prices of primary commod- 
ities and the prices of manufactured 
goods in international trade, and to 
make recommendations.” 


The organization and establishment of 
the commission have been deferred until 
the next session of the Economic and 
Social Council. In the meantime, the 
member governments are to express 
their views on this subject. 


The Council also had before it a 
draft convention on the enforcement 
of international arbitral awards, pre- 
pared by the International Chamber of 
Commerce. This convention is de- 
signed to replace the 1927.Geneva Con- 
vention which recognized the voluntary 
submission of disputes to arbitration 
as a legal process. The Geneva Con- 
vention stipulates, however, that to be 
enforceable an award must conform 
not only to the will of the parties, but 
to the law of the country. 

The latter qualification has, in the 
opinion of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, caused difficulties in en- 
forcement in view of the lack of uni- 
formity from country to country as 
to arbitration law and procedure. The 
International Chamber of Commerce 
suggested therefore, in a statement 
submitted to the council, that arbitral 
awards based on the will of the parties 
be automatically enforceable. The ICC’s 
proposed draft convention provides that 
conformity to the procedure specified 
in the parties’ contract be sufficient 
for an award to obtain legal sanction 
and to that extent the awards would 
be independent of national laws. 

The United States and many other 
countries were not ready to comment 
on the technical aspect of the proposal 
at this session of the Council, 

The Council subsequently agreed 
unanimously to establish a committee 
to study the matter further and to re- 
port its conclusions to the Council. 
The committee will be composed of 
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technical experts representing eight 
member governments. 

In view of the disparity in the stat- 
utes dealing with arbitral awards, not 
only as between countries but also as 
between States in the United States, 
the obstacles to an effective multilateral 
convention of general acceptability ap- 
pear quite formidable. The U. S. Gov- 
ernment is therefore trying to meet the 
problem by including in bilateral 
treaties provisions designed to provide 
for reciprocal recognition and enforce- 
ment of commercial arbitration awards. 

Although the U. S. Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
has suggested that the United States 
give active consideration to. the pro- 
posed ICC Convention, there has so 
far been little other indication of ac- 
tive interest on the part of the Ameri- 
can business community. 

At this 17th—Session, the Council 
also granted consultative status to the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce and CARE 
(Cooperative for American Remittances 
to Everywhere, Inc.). This will enable 
these two U. S. organizations to be 
formally represented at the Council 
sessions and to present written state- 
ments to the Council, for distribution 
to all member governments and to the 
specialized agencies, for example, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, In- 
ternational Labor Organization, and 
World Health Organization. 

The next session of the Economic and 
Social Council is scheduled to convene 
on June 29, 1954, at Geneva. Among 
the subjects on its agenda of interest 
to the business community are: Con- 
sideration of the world economic situa- 
tion; removal of obstacles to interna- 
tional trade; the question of establish- 
ing a special fund for grants-in-aid and 
for low-interest, long-term loans; a 
report by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development on the 
question of creating an international 
finance corporation; technical assist- 
ance; and review of international com- 
modity problems. 





Optimism in... 

(Continued from Page 2) 
large commercial hotel. A private in- 
vestment bank or holding company also 
has been planned by another local busi- 
ness group. 

The Lempa River Hydroelectric Com- 
mission was expected shortly to sign 
two contracts with the local electric 
company for distribution of the energy 
to be produced by the new dam at rates 
reported to be considerably below exist- 
ing rates. The dam was expected to be 
completed in May or June, Electric en- 
ergy may be cheaper over a wider area 
of the country when the Lempa Dam 
starts operations and this expectation is 
contributing to optimism in investment 
for the immediate future. 

Normal import volume was reported 
through February and March. February 
exports, consisting almost entirely of 
coffee, tapered off rapidly as the season 


and short crop went into the last 
However, the prospect of continued high 
coffee prices, the possibility that the 
next coffee crop would be at least ayer. 
age, and the existence of heavy f 
exchange balances and international pe. 
serves, indicated substantial foreign. 
trade volume during the remainder of 
the year. 

Indications were that both the import 
and export trade with Europe as well ag 
with the other Central American Re. 
publics would increase, partly at the 
expense of U, S.-Salvadoran trade, By 
port volume, as usual, will be dete. 
mined largely by the size of the coffee 
crop. 

Preliminary official Salvadoran fo. 
eign-trade statistics for 1953 showed a, 
increase in imports of 3.9 million fray 
the 1952 figure of $67.8 million and jp 
exports of $1.3 million from $883 mi. 
lion. Of the total foreign trade im 193 
imports from the United States amount 
ed to $43.9 million while exports to this 
country were valued at $72.9 million 
It was also reported that of El Saly:.- 
dor’s total 1953 exports, amounting to 
$89.6 million, $76.6 million consisted of 
coffee, $6.3 million of cotton, and $1) 
million of gold and silver. 

The Ministries of Economy and For. 
eign Affairs in February devoted consid. 
erable attention to furthering the pr 
gram of negotiation and revision of 
lateral trade agreements with Central 
American and European countries. A 
most-favored-nation agreement with 
Switzerland was signed in San Salvador 
on February 11; similar treaties with 
Finland and Denmark were reported it 
preparation. 

U. S. businessmen and tourists travel 
ing to El Salvador have been aided 
greatly by the signing of a reciprocal 
agreement with the United States, pm 
visionally effective January 14, author 
izing consuls to grant free visas, valid 
for an unlimited number of entries int 
El Salvador and/or the United Stats 
during 2 years. Visitors to El Salvador, 
however, still are required to registe 
personally with the Salvadoran imm- 
gration office in San Salvador and @ 
obtain separate exit visas, if remaining 
in the country more than 24 hours. 

The Central Reserve Bank of El Si 
vador held the equivalent of $29 milli 
in gold and $29.8 million in foreign & 
change, against the equivalent of 
million in bills in circulation and 
million in sight deposits. In addition, 
large foreign-exchange holdings of the 
commercial banks and private perso 
were deposited both in El Salvador ani 
abroad. The Ministry of Finance i> 
mitted the 1953 financial report showilg 
a budget surplus of 4 million colones, @ 
$1.6 million. 

Prices remained relatively stable 
throughout the reporting period. Ti 
Government Bureau of Statistics for i 
first time was organizing a 
sive cost-of-living index. However, ™ 
figures will be available for 
months.—Emb., San Salvador. 
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Ethiopia Offers Investment Opportunities 


Although Ethiopia is predominantly an agricultural and pastoral 
country, having an area of 395,000 square miles and a population esti- 
mated between 15 million and 19 million, it has been striving in recent 
years to improve its basic facilities and to develop and diversify economic 


activity. 

Public development projects have 
jen inaugurated for the rehabilitation 
of transportation and communications 


facilities; a development bank has been 
gtablished for the purpose of extend- 
ing loans for agricultural and industrial 
apansion and development; and nota- 
tle accomplishments are being made in 
health services and control of 
livestock disease. 
Public development efforts have been 
materially assisted by foreign loans, in- 
a $3-million loan granted in 
{M6 by the U. S. Export-Import Bank, 
md three separate loans totaling $8.5 
million negotiated with the Interna- 
final Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
wiopment (IBRD) during the period 
1950-51. 


The United States has contributed 
tp the Ethiopian developmental effort 
trough a technical cooperation pro- 
gram operated by the U. S. Operations 
Mission, under the Foreign Operations 
Mministration, formerly under the 
Technical Cooperation Administration— 
Point IV—as provided by an agreement 
signed between the two governments on 
June 16, 1951. 

This agreement provides for the co- 
qeration of these governments in the 
interchange of technical knowledge and 
kills and to related activities designed 
to contribute to the balanced and inte- 
gated development of Ethiopia’s eco- 
temic resources and productive capac- 
fies, Expenditures in connection with 
this program have been directed mainly 
toward educational projects emphasizing 
taining and development of technical 
kills and in agriculture and allied fields. 

The Government of Ethiopia, how- 
fer, has recognized that if overall eco- 
temic development objectives are to be 
«hieved, capital investment in the 
Mivate as well as the public sectors of 
the economy must be augmented. Ethi- 
ian officials, cognizant of the short- 
age of internal private investment capi- 
ll, are looking to foreign lands—and 
Mtticularly to the United States—as 
Murces of private investment capital, 


Foreign Investment Welcomed 


Government officials have provided 
SSurances, in various statements, that 
Mivate foreign investments with for- 
Management in industry, agricul- 
, and mining are welcomed, and 
approved investments need not 


nationalization and expropriation. 
_ 48 an inducement to foreign invest- 
Ments, the Government also has made 
Movision for significant tax concessions. 
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Under these concessions, new enter- 
prises are exempt from profits taxation 
for a period of 5 years from the date 
production begins, and initial imported 
capital equipment to establish the en- 
terprise is allowed duty-free entry. 


No specific legislation covers remit- 
tance of dividends and profits or re- 
patriation of capital, but stated Gov- 
ernment policy has been to authorize 
annual remittances on the basis of a 
fixed percentage of the profits earned, 
according to the capital invested. Re- 
patriation of capital investment like- 
wise is authorized on a gradual basis in 


accordance with prepared amortization 
schedules, 


Treaty Terms Promote Trade 


An important step toward promoting 
closer trade and investment relations 
between the United States and Ethiopia 
has been the conclusion of a Treaty of 
Amity and Economic Relations, which 
became effective in 1953. Under terms 
of this treaty Americans are permitted 
to reside in Ethiopia, subject to immi- 
gration laws and regulations, for the 
purpose of engaging in industry or car- 
rying on international trade. They are 
assured security and protection of their 
property, which may not be taken ex- 
cept for public purposes. If it is taken 
prompt and just compensation must be 
rendered. American individuals and 
companies have the right to exercise 
continued control and management of 
enterprises established by them in 
Ethiopia. 

American private capital investments 
in the country have been relatively in- 
significant. Only two American firms 
have direct investments in the country; 
one is an oil company conducting ex- 
ploration activities for petroleum, the 
other holds a concession for salt min- 
ing. 





Emperor of Ethiopia 
To Visit U. S. 


Emperor Haile Selassie of 
Ethiopia is scheduled to arrive in 
Washington, D. C., on May 26, 
on a good-will visit to the United 
States. 

Ethiopians are hopeful that this 
first visit by their Emperor will 
serve to quicken interest among 
U. S. businessmen in Ethiopia’s 
trade and investment potentiali- 
ties. 


a 











Ethiopians have recognized that lack 
of publicity relative to existing resource 
potentialities in large measure accounts 
for the present limited U. S. investment 
interest in the country and, in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Operations Mission 
to Ethiopia, efforts are being pushed 
to increase informational sources in 
the United States regarding the coun- 
try, its people, and its resources. For 
example, coinciding with the Emperor’s 
visit to the United States, plans call for 
exhibitions of Ethiopian raw materials, 
arts, and crafts in leading U. S. cities. 

Expansion of trade and investment 
publicity services in Ethiopia also has 
been spurred by Ethiopian missions in 
the United States. The current Ethio- 
pian Ambassador to the United States, 
Mr. Yilma Deressa, is a former Minis- 
ter of Commerce and Industries in the 
Ethiopian Cabinet who has taken an 
active interest in promoting closer eco- 
nomic relations between the two coun- 
tries. 


Ethiopian exports to the United 
States have steadily expanded in recent 
years—principal items are coffee and 
hides and skins—giving Ethiopia a siz- 
able favorable trade balance with the 
United States. -With ample dollar ex- 
change at its disposal, import restrie- 
tions in Ethiopia have been a formality 
and most imports are freely permitted. 
There is evidence that increased pur- 
the country, U. S. sales could be raised 
substantially. In 1953, according to 
chasing power in the country generally 
has widened market prospects for im- 
ported goods, and observers believe that 
with more intensive sales promotion in 
U. S. trade data, exports to Ethiopia 
amounted to only $4.9 million while im- 
ports from that country totaled $33 
million. 

Publications Available 


Various reports on Ethiopia of inter- 
est to U. S. traders and investors have 
been published by the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, as part of the Business In- 
formation Service, World Trade Series. 
These are as follows: 


Summary of Basic Economic Informa- 
tion, BIS No. 564, May 1954, 20 cents; 
Establishing a Business in Ethiopia, 
BIS No. 475, September 1953, 15 cents; 
Sending Gift Packages to Ethiopia, BIS 
No. 456, August 1953, 5 cents; Econom- 
ic Review, 1952, BIS No. 419, June 1953, 
15 cents; Living and Office-Operating 
Costs in Ethiopia, BIS No, 319, October 
1952, 10 cents; Application of the Tariff 
Import System of Ethiopia, BIS No. 
242, July 1952, 5 cents; Preparing Ship- 
ments to Ethiopia, BIS No. 52, July 
1951, 10 cents. 

Copies may be purchased at the 
prices indicated from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any of its Field Offices. 
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U. S. Capital Sought in Angola 


David Pereira Coelho, of Luanda, 
Angola, is interested in obtaining U. S. 
capital for the development of a coffee 
plantation in Angola. 

Mr. Coelho claims to have obtained 
in his own name a concession of 500 
hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) of 
land located approximately 35  kilo- 
meters (1 kilometer=0.62137 mile) 
from Nambuangongo in the heart of 
the northern coffee growing region of 
Angola and approximately. 200 kilo- 
meters north of Luanda. 

The concession, at an average alti- 
tude above sea level of approximately 
700 meters, is crossed by a river that 
is said to contain suitable sites for 
small hydroelectric installations. The 
land has not yet been developed but, 
according to Mr. Coelho, it has po- 
tentialities for the production of cof- 
fee, as several plantations in the imme- 
diate area are now in production and 
have been successful commercially, 


Mr. Coelho states that capital is 
needed for-clearing, planting, construc- 
tion of roads, and overhead during the 
period of about 4 or 5 years before pro- 
duction begins. He believes that ap- 
proximately $70,000 would be sufficient 
to bring the proposed plantation into 
full production, Mr. Coelho is prepared 
to offer a partnership to the investor. 


Mr. Coelho is managing partner of 





Danish Firm Wants Data on 
Making Charcoal Briquettes 


Det Danske Hadeselskab (Danish 
Heath Society) wishes to obtain in- 
formation concerning processes for 
manufacturing charcoal briquettes. 
The society at present manufactures 
charcoal for chicken feed, and it de- 
sires to utilize the resulting waste of 
charcoal dust by making briquettes. 

This organization, a private institu- 
tion financed principally by the Danish 
Government, was established for the 
purpose of converting heath and mead- 
ow into farmland or forest. 

Firms in a position to assist this in- 
quirer may forward data to the Amer- 
ican Embassy, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
for transmittal to Det Danske Hedesel- 
skab. 


Swiss Visitor Studies Wine 
Market Potential in U. S. 


J. J. Schwarz, representing the Swiss 
Division of Agriculture at Bern, is visit- 
ing the United States for about a month 
for the purpose of investigating market 
possibilities for Swiss wines. 

Mr. Schwarz may be _ contacted 
through the Consulate General of 
Switzerland, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y¥. 
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David Pereira Coelho e Irmao, Lda., 
of Luanda. However, the proposed cof- 
fee plantation is a private venture of 
Mr, Coélho and does not involve his 
firm. 

Inquiries may be addressed to David 
Pereira Coelho, Caixa Postal 329, Lu- 
anda, Angola, Portuguese West Africa. 





Corporation in India 
To Buy Gantry Crane 


The Damodar Valley Corporation, 
Calcutta, India, is inviting bids until 
June 24 for the manufacture and sup- 
ply of one intake gantry crane having 
a total rated capacity of 75 U. S. short 
tons, required for the Maithon dam. 
Bids are to include recommended spare 
parts and the cost of the services of 
an erection superintendent. 


A copy of the bid invitation and a 
set of the tender documents and draw- 
ings are available for review on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 
S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

These documents may be obtained 
from the Controller of Purchase and 
Stores, Damodar Valley Corporation, 
Anderson House, Alipore, Calcutta 27, 
India, at.10 rupees for the first set and 
8 rupees for each additional set (1 
rupee = approximately US$0.21). 


LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 














In Foreign Countries 


Chemicals: 

England—Ozonol Laboratories (1930), 
Ltd. (manufacturer of fine chemicals), 
7-9 New Wharf Road, King’s Cross, Lon- 
don, N. 1, wishes to obtain U. S. license 
for the manufacture and distribution 
throughout the British Commonwealth 
and the sterling area of high-grade fine 
chemicals, such as chlorophylls, caro- 
tenes, and similar products. Firm states 
its facilities are suitable for the extrac- 
tion, distillation, and purification of fine 
chemicals of vegetable origins. 

India—D. C. M. Chemical Works 
(manufacturer of acids, alums, fertiliz- 
ers, caustic soda, chlorine, and soaps), 
P. O. Box No. 1211, Delhi, wishes to 
obtain processes and know-how on a 
cooperative basis from a U. S. manufac- 
turer of sodium hydrosulfite. 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 

Belgium—Produits Chimiques D’Au- 
velais S. A. (manufacturer, exporter of 
chemicals), Auvelais, wishes to manu- 
facture under U. S. license, or process 
and sell, pharmaceuticak products. 


— 


Austrian Pipe Producer 
Seeks U. S. Investment 


A. Kemperling K. G. Salzburger 
Pfeifenfabrik, an Austrian manufacturer 


of brier, imitation meerschaum, ¢opk. | 


lined, carved, and painted pipes; wishes 
to obtain the financial assistance o 
an American firm in return for a share 
in the management of the Austrian 
enterprise. : 

According to Mr. Kemperling, a total 
investment of $20,000 would be re 
quired, of which approximately $589 
would be used for the erection of g 
new plant, $5,400 for the installation 
of additional machinery, $1,100 fg 
moving and related expenses, and $1. 
700 for working capital. 


The firm specializes in a pipe having 
a filter said to be so fine that only 
smoke and no particles of ash or te 
bacco may pass through, The pipe alg 
features a bowl with a removable base 
Mr. Kemperling believes that improve 
ments in design and material could be 
made. 


A sample of the pipe is available on 
loan from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. 

The firm does not now engage in ew 
port, but believes it could compete 
favorably with French and Italian pre 
duction, provided brierwood and vik 
canite mouthpieces, which are no 
produced in Austria, could be pur 
chased in wholesale quantities. 

Further information may be obtained 
from A. Kemperling K. G. Salzburger 
Pfeifenfabrik, Mattsee bei Salzburg 
Province of Salzburg, Austria. 


IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 














Supplementa information, ia 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), on a toan basis, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. 8S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Art Wares: 


England—A. S. Hutcheson & @ 
(manufacturer), 4 Dove Court, Ol 
Jewry, London, E. C. 2, offers to export 
direct pottery ornaments, fruit dishes 
cruets, vases, ash trays, and 
carvings. 

India—B. Karamchand P ayaralal 
(manufacturer and exporter), Hoshiat 
pur (Punjab), offers to export direct @ 
through agent carved and inlaid 
work, engraved and enameled brae 


ware, carved ivories, sandalwood boxes” 


and horn and zari evening bags. 
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Bamboo Products: 
apan—Sanyu Co., Ltd. (manufactur- 
ge exporter), 12 Temma-cho, Shi- 
Shizuoka-ken, offers to export 
fect. Or through agent all sizes of fine 
grade bamboo plant stakes and poles. 


Chemical Apparatus: 
Germany—Dr. Schliebs & Co., Fuell- 
pezialfabriken (manufacturer), 
/Westerwald, offers to export 
direct or through agent filling and pack- 
podies for chemical technical ap- 
paratus. Illustrated literature available.* 


Gething and Accessories: 

F. J. Elliott & Co., Ltd. 
mamufacturer), 77-79 Guildford St, 
jgton, Bedfordshire, offers to export 
fect or through agent felt, straw, and 
pnama hats for men, women, and 
children. 

Scotland—Andrew Stewart (Whole- 
gle), Ltd. (wholesaler), Market St., 
Galashiels, offers to export direct or 
rough agent(s) traveling rugs, scarfs, 
soles, ties, ‘ladies’ knitwear, and skirts, 
firm seeks agents in all States except 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, New York, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana, where it 
already represented. 

Gold Storage Equipment: 
Netherlands—-N. V. Machinefabriek 
Yorwaarts (manufacturer), 18-20 
Sdaafstraat, Amsterdam, offers to ex- 
prt direct or through agent transporta- 
te refrigerated cargo containers and 
wd storage facilities with built-in 
wrigerated plant, including refrig- 
mated holds for ships. Illustrated cata- 
hg available. * 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 
India—Saha Brothers (export mer- 
tant), 40-2 Strand Road, Calcutta 1, 
iiers to export direct or through agent 
tude drugs. 

Kaly—Farmaceutici Cesalfarma 
(manufacturer), 12 Via S. Martino, Pisa, 


ilers to export direct or through agent 
medicinal specialties. 


Fireworks: 

Japan—Sanyu Co., Ltd. (manufactur- 
tf amd exporter), 12 Temmaz-cho, Shi- 
mka-shi, Shizuocka-ken, offers to ex- 
rt direct or through agent, preferably 
heastern part of United States, all 
tinds of fine-grade toy and display 
freworks, 


Household Goods: 


dapan—Sanyu Co., Ltd. (manufactur- 
ffand exporter), 12 Temma-cho, Shizu- 

Shizuoka-ken, offers to export 
diect or through agent fine and fair 
fades of woodenware, such as salad 


ls, oak service trays, and salt and 
Mpper shaker sets. 


Kapok: 

Inlia—Saha Brothers (export mer- 
thant), 40-2 Strand Road, Calcutta 1, 
nhyg export direct or through agent 
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New Zealand May Buy 
U. S. Salmon 


The New Zealand Government’s 
$560,000 canned fish import li- 
censing program for 1954 may 
offer opportunities for the sale of 
U. S. canned salmon provided the 
product is competitive with the 
Canadian product, 

Interested U. S. exporters may 
forward price quotations and in- f 
formation on quantities available 
to the American Embassy, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, for trans- 
mittal to appropriate authorities. 











Machinery and Accessories: 


Germany—Neusaat GmbH, Fritz 
Doering & Co. (manufacturer and ex- 
porter), Bergisch-Born, offers to export 
direct or through agent all types of 
agricultural machinery, spare parts, and 
accessories. Illustrated catalog avail- 
able.* 

Helga Doering, representing this firm, 
was listed as a foreign visitor in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, May 10, 1954, 
page 16. 


Mica: 


England—Whytecarr Smith, Ltd. 
(wholesaler, exporter), 49 Knightsbridge 
Court, Sloane St., London, S. W. 1, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
ruby and green mica, also scrap mica. 


Microscopes: 


Japan—Sakai Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter and exporter), Sanwa Bidg., No. 
3, Gofukubashi, 1-chome, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers to export direct 
or through agent “ELIZA” phase micro- 
scopes. Illustrated catalog and price list 
available.* 


Sanitary Fittings: 

Germany—C. W. Bals & Co. (manu- 
facturer), Oese (Kr. Iserlohn), offers to 
export direct or through agent sanitary 
fittings in brass or new silver. Catalog 
available from German firm, 


Ship Locks and Fittings: 

Germany—C. W. Bals & Co. (manu- 
facturer,) Oese (Kr. Iserlohn), offers to 
export direct or through agent fine- 
quality locks and fittings for ships. 
Catalog available from German firm. 


Silverware: 

Belgium—Etablissements Leon San- 
tens & Fils (manufacturer and export- 
er), 171, avenue de l’Aubepine, Uccle, 
offers to export direct silverware, fine- 
ness specified at 800/1000. 


Textiles: 

Scotland—Andrew Stewart (Whole- 
sale), Ltd. (wholesaler), Market St., 
Galashiels, offers to export direct or 
through agent(s) tweeds. Firm seeks 
agents in all States except Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Vermont, New York, Michigan, 
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Ohio, and Indiana, where it is already 
represented, ; 
Waste: 
India—Saha Brothers (export mer- 
chant), 40-2 Strand Road, Calcutta 1, 


offers to export direct or through agent 
cotton waste. 


Watch Rubies: 


France—Brossard Freres, S. a. r. L 
(manufacturer and wholesaler), 23 rue 
de l’Egtise, Charquemont, Doubs, offers 
to export direct first-quality watch 
rubies, 30,000 per month, 


Yarns: 


Scotland—Andrew Stewart (Whole- 
sale), Ltd. (wholesaler), Market St., 
Galashiels, offers to export direct or 
through agent knitting yarns. Firm 
seeks agents in all States except Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Vermont, New York, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana, where it 
is already represented, 


EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Electrical Appliances: 

Germany—Schickenberg & Co. Nachf. 
KG. (importer, wholesaler, agent), 42 
Martinstrasse, Duesseldorf, wishes to 
purchase direct washing machines and 
electrical household machines. 


Hardware: 

Germany—Schickenberg & Co. Nachf. 
KG. (importer, wholesaler, agent), 42 
Martinstrasse, Duesseldorf, wishes to 
purchase direct hardware, 


Household Goods: 

Germany—Schickenberg & Co. Nachf. 
KG. (importer, wholesaler, agent), 42 
Martinstrasse, Duesseldorf, wishes to 
purchase direct kitchen and other 
household utensils, ‘ 














Machinery and Equipment; 

France—Societe D’Equipement de 
Materiel Industriel & Agricole (SEMIA) 
(wholesaler, retailer, manufacturers’ 
agent and distributor), 20-22 bis, rue des 
Allamandiers, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes 
to purchase direct, or preferably, obtain 
agency, with financial responsibilities, 
for new-type or modern § industrial 
machinery and equipment, particularly 
machinery and equipment for public 
works contractors. Firm states that 
quantities will be stated upon receipt of 
price quotations and catalogs. 

Israel—PORTIMEX, Import-Export 
Co., Ltd. (importer, processor, retailer, 
exporter), 18 Tyomkin St., P. O. Box 
2503, Tel Aviv, wishes to purchase direct 
a peanut combine, decorticating ma- 
chine for shelling peanuts, with a 35’ 
total length and a 2%” wide conveyor 
belt. 


Refrigerators: 
Germany—Schickenberg & Co. Nachf. 
KG. (importer, wholesaler, agent), 42 
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Martinstrasse, Duesseldorf, wishes to 
purchase refrigerators. 


Sporting Goods: 

Venezuela—SABENCA, C. A, Indus- 
trial y Comercial Venezolana (importer, 
distributor, manufacturer of sports and 
workmen’s footwear), (Apartado 4770), 
No. 49 Candilitos a Avilanes, Caracas, 
wishes to purchase direct and obtain 
agency for athletic equipment used in 
playing Rugby, soccer, baseball, tennis, 
etc., suitable for sale to schools, clubs, 
and military clubs, 

Toys: 

Belgium—Etablissements Sphynx 
(manufacturer and importer of toys), 
73-75 rue Pierre De Coster, Brussels, 
wishes to purchase direct from U. S. 


manufacturer all kinds of toys and 
novelty toys. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Alcoholic Beverages: 

France—R. J. Cobb (broker, sales 
agent, commission merchant), 22 rue 
Croix-de-Seguey, Bordeaux, Gironde, de- 
sires to obtain agency for medium-priced 
and good-quality whisky, for export to 
French West Africa, Madagascar, and 
the French West Indies. 


Clothing and Accessories: 

Belgium—Renee Limage (manufac- 
turer and exporter of women’s skirts, 
blouses, and suits), 920 Chaussee de 
Waterloo, Brussels, wishes to act as 
agent for American manufacturer of 
lingerie. 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 

Italy—Farmaceutici Cesalfarma 
(manufacturer of medicinals, importing 
distributor), 12 Via S. Martino, Pisa, 
desires to obtain agency for medicinal 
specjalties. 





Greece Invites Bids 
On Works Survey 


The Greek Government has is- 
sued an international invitation 
for bids to conduct a final general 
survey of projects pertaining to 
hydroelectric and land develop- 
ment works on the Island of 
Crete. 


A copy of the invitation, which 
includes a description of the work 
to be covered in the survey, is 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Proposals must be submitted to 
the Ministry of Industry, Athens, 
Greece, on or before July 31. 
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Foodstuffs: 

France—R. J. Cobb (broker,. sales 
agent, commission merchant), 22 rue 
Croix-de-Seguey, Bordeaux, Gironde, 


wishes to obtain agency for best quality 
canned goods, particularly canned fruit 


juices, for export to French West 
Africa, Madagascar, and the French 
West Indies. 


Germany—Edgar Lorbeer (agent and 
broker), 3 Degerstrasse, Duesseldorf, 
wishes to obtain agency for lard, bacon, 
canned meats, and dried fruits. 


Textiles: 

Italy—Dr. Angelo Acquadro (agent), 
1 Via Cristoforo Colombo, Biella (Ver- 
celli Province), wishes to obtain exclu- 
sive agency for Italy for bleached and 
unbleached new cotton hosiery cuttings. 


Tobacco Products: 

France—R. J. Cobb (broker, 
agent, commission merchant), 22 rue 
Croix-de-Seguey, Bordeaux, Gironde, 
wishes to obtain agency for all types 
and qualities of tobacco and cigarettes, 
for shipment to French West Africa, 
Madagascar, and the French West 
Indies. 


sales 


Yarns: 

France—Maurice Nemirovsky (im- 
porting agent), 9 rue Belliard, Paris, 
wishes to obtain agency for nylon yarns 
for French manufacturers of hosiery and 
textiles. 

Union of South Africa—Max Gonski 
& Sons (manufacturers’ representative), 
Berbro House, 135 Pritchard St., Johan- 
nesburg, wishes to obtain agency from 
U. S. manufacturer for the following 
cotton yarns: Carded, both dyed and 
natural, counts 6s-36s, single and two 
ply; combed unmercerized in all counts, 
but essentially 40/ls for knitting 
purposes. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia—Benjamin M. J. Green, 
representing B. M. Green Medical Dis- 
tributors Pty. Ltd. (importer and whole- 
saler of surgical and pharmaceutical 
supplies), Greenson House, 110 Little 
Bourke St., Melbourne, is interested in 
surgical and medical supplies and all 
types of instruments and equipment for 
medical use, also hearing aids and ac- 
cessories. Scheduled to arrive June 1, 
via New York, for a visit of 4 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o J. S. Stein, 152 Wood- 


mere Bivd., South Woodmere, Long 
Island, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, 


and Los Angeles. 


Belgium—F elix Guillon, secretary 
general, Cercle Royal Gaulois Artistique 
et Litteraire (exclusive club), 5 rue de 
la Loi, Brussels, and president of “Le 
Tapis” S. A. (manufacturer of “Wilton” 
carpets), 85 Chaussee de Ruysbroeck, 
Forest-Brussels, is interested in contact- 


—— 





es 


lragi Firm in Need of 
Planning Engineers . 


The Estate Industries Co., Ltd, 
of Iraq, a quasi-Government or. 
ganization, plans to begin the 
manufacture of bricks and tile, 

In connection with this project, 
Estate Industries wishes to en. 
gage the services of American 
consulting engineers capable of 
surveying the prospects for this 
industry, choosing the location of 
the plant, advising on machinery 
requirements, designing and plan- 
ning the plant, and analyzing the 
soil. 

Interested parties are invited 
to communicate with the Estate 
Industries Co., Ltd. Mortgage 
Bank Bidg., Baghdad, Iraq. 











ing similar American businessmen’ 
clubs in the United States with a view 
to exchanging memberships and thereby 
facilitating business trips of member 
of the Cercle Royal Gaulois to th 
United States. It is the club’s intention 
to invite as its guests important Ameri 
can businessmen visiting Brussels, Mr, 
Guillon also is interested in 
rugs and carpets to the United States 
Scheduled to arrive on June 1, via New 
York, for a visit of 25 days. Itinerary; 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Le 
Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Cit 
cago, and Washington. Since no U.§ 
address is given, interested partie 
should write direct to Cercle Royal 
Gaulois or “Le Tapis” S. A. 
Belgium—Marc Sturbelle, represent 
ing CODUPAL (importer), 63 rue @ 
Marche aux Herbes, Brussels, is inte 
ested in contacting U. S. manufactures 
of electrical household and kitchen ap 
pliances. Scheduled to arrive June § 
via New York, for a visit of 5 weeks 
U. S. address: c/o Taft Hotel, 7th Ave 
and 50th St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Washington, Cir 
cago, Minneapolis, and Milwaukee. 
Cuba—Charles Henriques y Cisner® 
(commission merchant), Calle “N; 
Apartamento No. 3 (P. O. Box 37), 
Vedado, Havana, is interested in repre 
senting American manufacturers @ 
heavy hardware, paper, and 
goods. Scheduled to arrive early in Jum, 
via Miami, for a visit of 2 to 3 month 
U. S. address: c/o Major Forward 
Co., 15 Moore St., New York, N. } 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Phile 
delphia, and several southern cities. 
Current World Trade Directory Re 
port being prepared. 
Cyprus—Michael Schisas, represeit 
ing Schisa Gum Co., Ltd. (importer of 
china and machinery; wholesaler 
exporter of locust beans and 
and almonds), P. O. Box 12, Li 
is interested in exporting locust bea 
gum, and in the processing of carob gu 
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jp the United States. Scheduled to 

e late in May, via New York, for 
, month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Vic- 
tor M. Calderon Co., Inc., 99 Hudson 
St, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, and possibly other cities. 

Germany—Franz Duhr Jr., represent- 
ing Duhr-Conrad-Fehres (producer, 
wholesaler, and exporter of still and 

ling Moselle wine), Trier/Mosel, 
s interested in contacting U. S. import- 
gs of still wine and sparkling Moselle 
wine with a view toward establishing 
regional sales outlets throughout the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive June 
j, via New York, for a visit of 2 months. 
J. S. address: c/o German-American 
Trade Promotion Office, Empire State 
Bidg., Suite 6300, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
#elphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
dsco, Houston, Dallas, Memphis, and 
New Orleans. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Germany—Hans Walter Pfeiffer and 
Joachim Pfeiffer, both representing 
Ohler Eisenwerk Theob., Pfeiffer (rolling 
mill producing light sheets of all kinds), 


Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, New Britain, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, and Mansfield, 

Philippines—Tirso Uytengsu, repre- 
senting Uy Matiao & Co., Inc. (importer, 
retailer, exporter), Martires & Legaspi, 
Cebu City, Cebu, is interested in pur- 
chasing flour milling machinery for the 
establishment of a flour mill in the 
Philippines, and in importing general 
merchandise; also, wishes to export 
copra to the United States. Scheduled 
to arrive May 29, via San Francisco, for 
a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Paul X. Smith Co., 351 California St., 
San Francisco, Calif, Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Seattle, and Portland. 

Union of South Africa—Maurice H. 

/ Mendelsohn, representing J. Maddison 
and Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler of office machines and equip- 
ment and stationery supplies), Com- 
missioner and Harrison Sts., P. O. Box 
7170, Johannesburg, is interested in con- 
tacting manufacturers of office machin- 
ery and equipment, stationery supplies, 
office leather goods, drawing equipment, 
gadgets, and novelties. Was scheduled to 
arrive May 14, via New York, for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Irving Trust Co., 1 Wall St., New York, 





items. About 80 percent of the domestic 
demand is now supplied by indigenous 
production. Male and female hormones 
and cortisone are imported from West- 
ern Germany, Switzerland, the United 
States, and the Netherlands. ~ 

Exports in small quantities have been 
initiated recently. Male and female 
hormones and some cortisone go to the 
Far and Near East. 

Lumber Agents and Exporters—Phil- 
ippines. — Approximately 370 sawmills 
produce logs and lumber, aggregating 
more than 1.5 billion board-feet annual- — 
ly, of which a third is lumber. Local 
consumption is estimated at 400 million 
board-feet, the balance going to export 
markets, Japan is the largest single 
market for logs. 

The United States is the largest pur- 
chaser of sawn lumber, importing 43 
million board-feet in 1953 out of a total 
of 56 million. The United States also is 
the largest importer of plywood, of 
which there is a total annual production 
of 40 million square feet by six factories. 

Imports of lumber, timber, and wood 
products are negligible. Import of ply- 
wood is prohibited. 

Photographic Supply Dealers and 
Photographers—Portugal. — No regular 


























meri | Ohle i, Westf., are interested in visiting N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Rochester, import licenses are granted for photo- 
Mz, | modern reinforced plastic industries, and Chicago, La Salle (Iil.), St. Louis, and graphic goods from the United States 
ting | request information pertaining to proc- other cities. under prevailing import control regula- 
tates, oc under Be mee Seeman tions. Current imports, as well as the 
New y the German firm. Scheduled to 1952 imports, indicated in the tabula- 
rary; | arrive mY in ae. ee ee for NEW TRADE LISTS tion below, are covered by compensation 
_ lm | avisit of 3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o agreements, i.e., barter for specified 
Chi- Midston House, 22 East 38th St., New AVAILABLE Portuguese products. a 
U.S | York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- All types of photographic equipment 
artis | ‘go, Detroit, Los Angeles, and other ‘The Commercial Intelligence Di- and supplies are in active demand, with 
Royal | large, cities. vision, Burees of Foreign, Com- a marked preference for Western Ger- 
Peru—Carlos Luis Hamann (agent new trois thts af winds tame man products. The value of total im- 
psent- | handling glassware, paints, pencils, alu- graphed copies mee be obtained ports of photographic supplies and 
ye ty | minum, inks, hardware, etc.), A. Miro » Big Bangg BR ty equipment in 1952, in escudos (1 escudo 
inte | Quesada 221, Lima, is interested in rep- De martment CEs yy = approximately US$0.035), was as fol- 
tures | Tesenting U. S. manufacturers. Was i anenatere lows: 
mn ap scheduled to arrive April 29, via Miami, "Most of, ‘these lists are now Pn B Pusey 
“asf e , > > , m rom U.S. 
ne 6, for a visit of 40 days. U. S. address: basic trade “and industry data, eol- Photographic dry plates...... 493,658 | None 
veeks, ¢/o Aluminum Import Corp., 630 Fifth lected in the course of compiling _ Photographic paper .............11,371,166 2,192,698 
each list. Brief extracts from these ‘Photographic film. ................ 4,388,845 43,749 
| Ave, data follow each title for which Sat 7,636,902 267,010 
orary: : ‘ such data are available. een oh, glazing 724,830 None 
& i, —— Advertising Bn encyagn ns sts aa Portugal has no domestic production 
. ec 1S Hide and n Importers, alers, of cameras, film, or other photographic 
oor, and Exporters—Austria.—The country supplies. 
373), -..A complete weekly guide is dependent upon imports for 35 per- 
reqer to new publications and re- cent of its requirements in raw hides = Aviacion y Comercio, S. A., Spain's 
and skins, Imports of different qualities second ranking commercial airline 
rs a leases of all Bureaus and are necessary to supply special varieties. erating pom is covering avin 2 
— pecs of the ge gig: of The leather industry’s demand is met between the following cities: Madrid 
| an PROVES 2.0 « WHER. & SHOT by imports from Italy, Belgium, the and Santander; Madrid and Santiago; 
ont! cut order form for checking Union of South Africa, the Netherlands, Madrid and Barcelona; Madrid, Seville, 
_— your selections ... Yugoslavia, Sweden, Norway, and Great Las Palmas and Tenerife; Madrid and 
BF: Britain. At present foreign exchange re- Santiago; Madrid and Grenada; Palma 
‘ $1.25 a@ year strictions generally preclude raw fur de Mallorca and Marseille, France; Ma- 
- ($2.25 foreign) imports from the United States. drid and Valencia. 
y : Exports include cowhides to Hungary The present fleet comprises four 
: Department of Commerce Field Of- and Sweden, sheep and lamb skins to Bristol 170, Mark 21 bimotor planes; 
pes 4 can give you more information Western Germany, rabbit skins to West- two Bristol 170, Mark 31  bimotor 
ben and td oe See + >» SRS Sane aoe ern Germany and the United States, planes, and three Bloch 161 four-engine 
r or ee and pigskins to the Netherlands. craft. . 
ae ment Printing Office, Washington 25, Hormone Packagers and Manufactur- The company was founded on Feb- 
— fen order direct from the Superin- ers—Austria.—The present production ruary 18, 1948, with an authorized capi- 
4 ps oy of Documents, U. S. Govern- program covers male and female hor- tal of 100 million pesetas, of which 
Sel mones, cortisone, adrenalin, and other 40 million has been subscribed. 
Veekly 
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U. S. Coal Exports Increase in April 


Oversea shipments of U. S. coal through U. S. ports in April increased to 
1,099,746 long tons from 967,125 tons in March. These figures exclude shipments 
to other countries by rail and the Great Lakes. 

















April exports-by ports and countries of destination are shown in the following 





























table: 
{In gross tons] 
Country of Philadelphia Baltimore Hampton Roads Mobile Destination 
destination Anth. Anth. itm. Bitm. Bitm. totals 
ea ae. - shines 59.371 59,371 
i <ccletendinsttnecmientiion” . enquonti hin . wonedl 15,905 15,905 
I Setetae neta, “santinbies me nesore 8.643 8,643 
Finland ..... et RE ag er eden 4,465 4,465 
France ....... prcemews — |) —ediowers — 3.603 3,603 
Germany ieee 59,067 88,666 147,733 
Greece ae ~ .- dace at a oe 15,011 
ieee. eiuliets ».\\ Smqeeng (\avanned ae = Sea 251,160, 
Netherland inn > com  .guimeds ee 164,816 
Norway ..... = gilli a ES 25,414 
Ce cee eee 868 (ieee tit en | ER eee 9,248 
Sweden ...... ee a ratio 30,777 
Yugoslavia eee Ake! i Sets 60,148 
Total, Europe ............ 26,365 quae 59,067 710,862 796,294 
IED, . ccenmmnemtanine. —- aernenne wide _atleae RE Se 3,552 
get TOL a od Pd OETA 43,914 rae oc 43,914 
I Shia. taitieeiteeenibitnctecsh | egbeaes pS 267 18.613 583 19,463 
ER penta 7,225 id, wi timers 12,529 
South America. ................ LS 344 < lh - - iw ae 344 
PUG cancccscccccccccczvcsernvees— seemesnene hina: hie ee ae Sen 7,472 
Total, South America 1,286 344 7,492 77,569 583 87,274 
S eatiliodehasdinpenclgtisese 470 a 22,367 181,693 204,530 
eae} SS a es dk ed 9,494 
BoethnerlamGs Gland onoce  cececnees ——aevcncnnrs «en nenenne ee 2,154 
Total, all others ..... <a 22,367 193,341 ikon 216,178 
Grand total ................ 28,121 344 88,926 981,772 583 1,099,746 


Source: Association of American Railroads. 





Chilean Quillay Bark 


Production Decreases 


The Chilean trade estimates that ap- 
proximately 1,200 metric tons of quil- 
lay bark were produced in Chile during 
the year ended March 31, 1954, com- 
pared with 1,900 metric tons estimated 
for the preceding year. (1 metric ton= 
2,205 pounds.) 

Recent calendar year trade estimates 
of production, with Chilean Forestry 
official production estimates in paren- 
theses, both in metric tons, were: 1954 
—1,200 (600.0); 1953—1,900 (538.9); 
1952 — 2,000 (983.6); 1951 — 2,300 
(2,008.9); and 1950—2,750 (1,528.8). 

Exports in 1950 through 1954 (1954 
forecast), in metric tons, with the ex- 
port quotas in parentheses, were: 1954 
—800 (1,000); 1953—1,023 (1,100); 1952 
—851 (1,000); 1951—1,405 (1,750); 1950 
—1,347 (1,450). The exchange rate for 
quillay exports was fixed in April 1954 
at the free bank exchange rate of 110 
Chilean paper pesos to US$1. 

Of the 1,023.3 metric tons exported in 
1953, the three leading countries of des- 
tination were the United States, which 
took 582.1 metric tons, valued at 555,- 
000 gold pesos (1 gold peso= 
US$0.20597) ; the United Kingdom, which 
received 234.1 metric tons, worth 296,- 
400 gold pesos; and Germany, which 
took 141.2 metric tons, valued at 168,700 
gold pesos. 
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Indian Papers Advertise 
Polish, Hungarian Goods 


Advertising in Indian néwspapers is 
being used to stimulate trade between 
India and two Iron Curtain countries, 
Poland and Hungary. 

In a large advertisement in the na- 
tionally circulated Times of India, 
several Polish State trading organ- 
ization have solicited orders for a long 
list of capital items and consumer 
goods. Included were heavy industrial 
machinery; glass and ceramics; chem- 
icals, pharmaceuticals, and insecticides; 
paints and lacquers; textiles; food 
products; paper and paperboard; scien- 


tific and technical equipment; toys, 
dolls, film, and postage stamps, 
While the advertisement stressed 


Polish exports, it also invited Indian 
exporters of iron and manganese ores 
to submit offers. 

Similar. advertising had been used 
earlier by Hungary. 





West German Firm Begins 
Oil Exploration in Yemen 


Exploration for oil in the Salif area 
of Yemen has been started by C. 
Deilmann Bergbau. G. m. b. H., of 
Bentheim, West Germany, under con- 
tract with the Kingdom of Yemen, 

The contract provides for exploration 
and development during a period of 20 
years, costs of exploration and prelim- 


Swiss Chemical, Drug 
Industries Active 


The chemical and pharmaceutical jp, 
dustries of Switzerland received 
orders from the United States and th 
United Kingdom at the beginning g 
1953 to carry them during the spring 
and summer seasons. 


Prices, which had fallen during th 
first quarter, improved in mid-April, dis. 
sipating the gloom which had prevail 
at the end of 1952 as a result of lowe 
demand, less production, and the 
off of some help. Manufacturers wep 
able to withstand the price pressuny 
of competitive houses in Germany ging 
many stocks laid fn during the sky. 
rocketing price periods i 
after the outbreak of the Korean sity. 
tion had been almost entirely used, 


Trade sources attributed the high 
chemical industry index at the end of 
June 1952 to heavy buying of drugs anj 
pharmaceuticals at lower prices, 


Swiss exports of dyestuffs began ty 
increase during the first quarter of 193, 
and indications were that new levels 
would be maintained through the year, 
The reopening of the Far Eastern mar. 
kets, particularly for indigos, was a 
great stimulus, 


Major improvements in the chemial 
field in 1952, the latest year for whid 
figures are available, totaled 204 prj} 
ects, broken down as follows: New cm- 
struction and expansions, 47; remodeling 
of existing buildings, 11; construction of 
annexes and remodeling, 24; technical 
installations, 103; accessory and mised 
laneous buildings, 13; and lodgings for 
employees, 6. 

There were 380 chemical firms i 
Switzerland employing 24,788 persons in 
1952 compared with 381 employing 3; 
350 persons in 1951. 

The National Bank's index of persom 
occupied in the chemical industry show 
172 for the first quarter of 1953 com 
pared with an average of 172.5 for th 
4 quarters of 1952 (1938=100 percent). 

Export statistics, taken from custom 
administration reports for 1952, in mit 
lions of Swiss francs (1 Swiss france 
US$0.2334) with percentage of domestit 
production in parentheses, were as fo- 
lows: Drugs and pharmaceuticals 3354 
(70); chemical products 184.90 (6); 
and dyestuffs 288.86 (69). 





—' 


inary drilling to be borne jointly by t# 
German firm and the Yemen Gover 
ment. Should oil be discovered, & joi 
German-Yemen oil company is t 
established, with at least 51 percent d 
the shares being held by the Yeme 
Government, 

This information supersedes thi 
published in Foreign Commerce Weeki, 
April 12, 1954, page 27, 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 





New Port Facilities Planned in Argentina 


Plans to construct new port facilities 
for inflammable cargo at Eva Peron— 
formerly La Plata—and a large petro- 
jeum storage depot in Dock Sud in the 
Buenos Aires port area have been an- 
nounced. 

The new port area at Eva Peron is 
intended to speed the movement of 
qude oil and refined products and 
improve dispatch to tankers. It also 
will be designed to handle the increased 
movement of petroleum to and from 
fya Peron which will result when the 
new Presidente Peron refinery begins 
operations some time near the end of 
this year. Facilities are to consist of 
seven single and two double docks, 
separated by floating barriers. Installa- 
tions for loading and discharging car- 
goes also will be constructed. 


The proposed storage depot at Dock 
Sud will have storage capacity for 
12 million barrels of petroleum. 

The depot, estimated to cost 43 
million pesos (1 peso=US$0.1333), will 
be built in two stages. The first 
stage calls for construction of a stor- 
age capacity of 516,000 barrels as well 
as additional dock facilities for hand- 
ling tankers. In the second stage, the 


Oil Pipeline Extended 
To East of Paris 


The TRAPIL pipeline, started in 1951 
and connected to terminals in Saint 
Denis, Gennevilliers, and Nanture to the 
north of Paris in April 1953, has been 
extended around the eastern part of the 
city to La Courneuve and Villeneuvele- 
Roi. The new stretch was opened on 
April-25, and that to the final terminal 
at Juvisky is expected to be completed 
shortly. 

The total cost of the pipeline—includ- 
ing four pumping stations at Le Havre, 
C. I, M. terminal; Gonfreville, CFR re- 
finery; Port Jerome, Esso and Socony 
refineries; and Petit Couronne, Shel] re- 
finery—is reported to have been 4.5 bil- 
lion francs (350 French francs=US$1, 
official value). 

The pipeline connects 12 oil terminals 
which serve 30 tank farms owned by the 
petroleum distribution companies han- 
dling nearly all the white petroleum 
products requirements of the Paris area. 

The 2,590-kilometer 10-inch products 
Pipeline has been built to carry 1 million 
tons of gasoline, kerosene, and gas oil 
per year, but it may be possible to push 
throughput to 1.5 million tons when the 
market will absorb it. 

In 1953 the pipeline transported 291,- 
000 tons of white products to the Paris 
area, and by reverse pumping moved 
14,000 tons of gas oil from the Esso 
Standard refinery at Port Jerome for 
export through Le Havre, 
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depot will be expanded to its proposed 
1.2-million-barrel capacity. These new 


. facilities will reduce turnabout time 


for tankers, and will permit mainte- 
nance of sufficient stocks to insure a 
permament supply of petroleum and 
refined products to the greater Buenos 
Aires area. 





New Air Services 
Started at Osaka 


Two new companies—Japan Heli- 
copter Co. of Tokyo and Far East*Air- 
lines of Osaka—established air services 
in Osaka on March 1, 


The Japan Helicopter Co. announced 
daily flights between Tokyo and Osaka 
using two 8-passenger, 2-engine De 
Haviland Doves and one 15-passenger, 
4-engine De Haviland Heron plane. Two- 
hour flights are scheduled to leave 
Tokyo daily at 1:30 p. m. and Osaka 
daily at 5 p. m. 

A reduced rate of 4,500 yen (about 
US$12.50) is offered for the one-way 
flight. This rate compares with the 
5,500-yen fare on Japan Airline (JAL) 
flights and 5,280 yen for the best rail 
service between Osaka and Tokyo. 

The Japan Helicopter Co, plans to ex- 
tend its service to Nagoya and Sapporo 
in the near future. 

Far East Airlines is scheduled to op- 
erate daily flight service between Iwa- 
kuni — international airport between 
Hiroshima and Fukuoka in southwestern 
Japan—and Osaka. The 1-hour-and-40- 
minute flights leave Osaka at 9 a.m. 
and Iwakuni at 11 a. m., using two De 
Haviland Dove planes, each equipped for 
10 passengers. The fare was set at 3,000 
yen, which compares with JAL’s fare of 
5,520 yen for the longer Osaka-Fukuoka 
flight. 





Denmark Reduces Annual 
Tax on Passenger Cars 


The Danish annual “weight” tax on 
passenger automobiles has been re- 
duced by law No. 75 of March 31, 1954, 
effective the following day. 

The supplement on the base tax, 
which was applied during the fiscal 
year 1950-51 and subsequent years at a 
rate equal to the tax itself, has been 
reduced, for the fiscal year April 1, 
1954—-March 31, 1955, to one-half of the 
base tax, resulting in a 25-percent re- 
duction in the overall tax. 





U. S. imports of nonmetallic minerals 
advanced to $105.6 million in March 
1954 from $93.4 million in February, 
the Bureau of the Census, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, reports. 

This increase reflected higher ‘im- 
ports of crude petroleum and diamonds, 


West German Tourist - 
Traffic Up 25 Percent 


Tourist traffic to Western Germany 
from other countries in 1953 exceeded 
that of 1952 by approximately 25 per- 
cent, and foreign-exchange receipts 
from tourists rose to 600 million Ger- 
man marks (1 German mark=US$0.- 
238095) from 475 million German 
marks in 1952. 

As in 1952, the United States was 
Western Germany’s most important 
travel customer, U. S. nationals ac- 
counting for almost 15.5 percent of the 
total overnight stays made by foreign 
guests. 


A total of 4.5 million German marks 
was allotted by the West German Fed- 
eral Government for promotion of tour- 
ism in the 1953-54 fiscal year, and a 
similar amount will be allotted, accord- 
ing to the West German Ministry of 
Transportation, for this purpose in 
1954-55. The 1952-53 allotment was 3.7 
million German marks. 


The visa requirement for nationals 
of OEEC (Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation) countries was 
eliminated by the German Government 
in’ 1953 to facilitate tourist travel. Na- 
tionals of these countries, as well as 
those of the United States, Canada, and 
Australia now may enter Western Ger- 
many without a visa, if they possess 
a valid transport and if they stay in 
the country no longer than 3 months. 


Currency Restrictions Eased 


Restrictions on import and * export 
of currency also have been considerably 
relaxed as a result of the favorable 
balance of payments. Since April 1, 
1954, travelers have been permitted to 
bring West German currency, foreign 
currency, and credit instruments into 
Western Germany without limitation - 
as to amount. Travelers are not re- 
quired to file a declaration on the 
amount of currency being brought in 
unless they intend to take out in for- 
eign currency more than the equivalent 
of 500 German marks and/or more 
than 300 marks in West German cur- 
rency. 


The regulations authorizing the ex- 
portation without an export license of 
articles not exceeding the equivalent 
of US$400 in value by visitors from 
non-European countries has been 
amended. Visitors may now export 
articles without restrictions as to value 
and without an export license, if West 
German customs authorities are ‘satis- 
fied that the articles are not to be 
offered for sale and that they were 
purchased with legally acquired cur- 
rency. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Cyprus Enlarges Airport 
To Meet Traffic Needs 


Nicosia Airport, the only airfield in 
operation in Cyprus, is being enlarged, 
and runways, taxistrips, and parking 
areas are being extended. 

Present plans call for a total ex- 
penditure of £240,000. The funds are 
to be provided by the Colony as part of 
the Cyprus Development Program. 

When completed, the main runway 
will be 8,000 feet long, 2,000 feet long- 
er than at present, and will be able to 
accommodate the largest civilian planes 
now in use. 

Cyprus’ growing importance as an 
air-transfer point is given as the reason 
for the expansion of the airport’s 
facilities. In 1953, the airport handled 
27,174 arrivals, 25;519 departures, and 
17,909. passengers in transit, and traffic 
is expected to increase in the next few 
years. 


Denmark Orders Three TV, 
Four FM Transmitters 


The Danish Ministry of Post and 
Telegraph has ordered three TV trans- 
mitter stations from the British Mar- 
coni Corp. One, for Copenhagen, is to 
be supplied in the summer of 1955, 
while the other two, for Aarhus and 
Odense, are to be received in 1956. 
The stations are adjusted to transmit 














New Phone, TV Network 
Started in Canada 


Construction of a microwave 
radio relay network from Toronto 
to Winnipeg has been started by - 
a large Canadian telephone com- 
pany. 

The line, comprising 45 radio re- 
lay towers placed at 25-mile in- 
tervals over a 1,200-mile route, is 
expected to be completed in the 
latter part of 1956. 

While the network is designed 
primarily to handle increasing 
telephone traffic, it also will trans- 
mit television programs and tie 
into the present Toronto-Montreal 
system, thus considerably expand- 
ing Canadian broadcasting, , 











in color under the technique now in 
use in the United States. 

The Ministry also has placed orders 
for four FM transmitter stations, One 
order, to a firm in Munich, is to be 
delivered this year, and will be set up 
on the Island of Bornholm. The three 
others will be delivered by the Danish 
firms Storno and Amplidan in 1955-56, 
and are for Aarhus, Odense, and North 
Slesvig. It is the first time that equip- 
ment of this type has been manufac- 
tured in Denmark. 





Japanese Economy... 
(Continued from Page 3) 


proximately $31 million and $50 million 
in January and February, respectively, 
compared with a monthly average of 
$65 million in the calendar year 1953. 
Receipts and payments with the open- 
account area. continued to be approxi- 
mately in balance, the major part of the 
overall deficit arising from the large 
excess of payments to the dollar area, 
and the remainder the result of an ex- 
cess of payments to the sterling area. 
The terms of trade improved 0.3 per- 
“cent in January but declined 1 percent 
in February. The decline resulted from 
a greater increase in import than in ex- 
port prices, although both rose slightly. 


Money Market Tight 


The money market was characterized 
by an increasing stringency in the sup- 
ply of available funds, a situation which 
contributed to a significant expansion 
in the number and value of dishonored 
bills, and a reported increase in the 
number of business bankruptcies, par- 
ticularly among small- and medium-sized 
enterprises. Government fiscal opera- 
tions resulted in the usual large excess 
of total cash receipts over payments, in 
contrast to the seasonal excess of pay- 
ments over receipts in the preceding 
quarter (October-December 1953). 

Moreover, the excess of total receipts 
over payments in January and February 
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1954 was substantially higher than dur- 
ing the corresponding months a year 


earlier. The excess of receipts in Janu- 
ary and February of this year equaled 
108.8 billion yen and 49.8 billion yen (360 
yen=$1), respectively, or a total of 
158.6 billion yen. Compared with the 
total excess of receipts for the like 
months last year which equaled. 88.9 
billion yen, this was an increase of 78.4 
percent. 


An important contributing factor was 
the excess in foreign-exchange payments 
over receipts which resulted in large 
yen receipts by the foreign exchange 
special account. However, this curtail- 
ment of the money supply was offset in 
part by a sharp expansion in loans and 
diseounts on the part of the Bank of 
Japan, in contrast to the decline in these 
loans and discounts which had con- 
tinued without interruption from Sep- 
tember through December of last year 
in consequence of the restrictive credit 
policy adopted by the bank last Sep- 
tember. 

Loans and discounts of the Bank of 
Japan were at a new alltime peak in 
February of this year, when they 
reached a point 29.2 percent above the 
level of December 1953 and 40.5 percent 
higher than in February of last year. 
This credit expansion by the Bank of 
Japan equaled, about one-half of the net 
withdrawal of Government funds, 

The note issue of the Bank of Japan, 


on the other hand, declined se 

from the year-end peak at the end of 
December to a level in. February 197 
percent below the December figure, ang 
5.5 percent less than the amount in gp. 
culation in February 1953. 


Loans and discounts of private banks 
remained relatively stable, being 
0.4 percent greater in February than iq 
December. Total deposits of  privatg 
banks declined moderately to a level ip 
February 2.6 percent under the postwar 
peak reached in December 1953, 
loans and discounts of private banks jy 
February 1954 continued to be a 
mately equivalent to the total of @& 
posits, 


Prices Fluctuate 


The upward trend in c 

prices, which abated in November ang 
December, resumed in January and con 
tinued, with some exceptions, until the 
latter part of February, when pricg 
turned downward again rather sharply, 
By the end of the month, average whole 
sale prices declined to about the De 
cember level. For February as a whole, 
however, the wholesale-price index stood 
at 2.4 percent above the average for 
December 1953, and 5.2 percent higher 
than in February 1953. 


February consumer prices averaged 
1.1 percent above the December 19% 
level, and 10.3 percent higher thana 
year earlier, The increase in the whole 
sale price index was caused by a sham 
rise in foodstuff and building material 
prices, and smaller increases in prices 
of chemical goods and metals and metal 
products. Prices of textiles, fuels, and 
miscellaneous items, however, declined 
slightly. 

An important factor in the price > 
swing in some sectors in January and 
early February was an accentuated de 
mand for imported commodities, or com 
modities produced from imported raw 
materials, because of the prospect d 
general curtailment of such imports a 
sugar, soybeans, and cotton textiles 
arising from the worsened foreign» 
change position. The decline in the lat 
ter part of February was attributed i 
part to a correction of the excessivt 
speculation engendered by this situation 
but more basically reflected the impact 
of the tight money policy and of t 
prospective balanced budget for fiscal 
1954. 

The effect of these deflationary fat 
tors was reflected with the greatest 
intensity in the stock market. During 
January and February security price 
continued the downward trend ini 
in October 1953. A mild recovery 
place during the first part of February 
but was not sustained, the market tit 
ing downward again in the latter 
At the end of February, the Dow-Jone 
average equaled 352 yen, a deeline a 
7 percent from the level at the endd@ 
December, and 22 percent below the high 
point of last October.—Emb., Tokya. 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





-_ 


"” Books 
and Reports 


fhe International Flow .of Private 

Capital, 1946-1952. A United Na- 

tions publication, New York. Co- 

jumbia University Press. 1954. 61 

pp. 40 cents. 

This study of the international move- 
ment of private capital to underdevel- 

countries since the end of World 

War II includes both new investments 
and the return flow of old investments 
to the capital exporting countries. 
Since the study is principally con- 
gerned with capital employed in pro- 
duction, attention is focused on long- 
term investment. 

Postwar private investments of the 
chief capital exporting countries—the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, and 
Canada—are reviewed, and the nature, 
as well as the factors limiting the 
movement of private capital, are dis- 
cussed. 


The study was prepared in the De- 

partment of. Economic Affairs of the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. 

Eeuador—Country of Contrasts, by 
Lilo Linke. London. The Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, 1954. 
173 pp. $2.50. 

This study, based on the author’s 
personal observations, gives an account 
of the day-to-day life of the Ecuadoran 
people, and analyzes the present-day 
political, economic, and social structure 
of the country. 

In addition to a discussion of current 
production, finance, and communica- 
tions, separate chapters are devoted to 
health, education, religion, cultural 
life, and foreign relations, and a brief 
butline of the country’s history is given. 

The book may be purchased from the 
Publications Office of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N, Y. 


Annual Bulletin of Transport Statistics, 
1952. A United Nations publication. 
New York. Columbia University Press, 
1953. 110 pp. $1.25. 

Information on land and water traffic 
of Western Europe in 1952 is contained 
in this bulletin, the fourth of a series 
prepared by the United Nation’s Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. 

In addition to statistical tables on 
railways, waterways, roadways, mobile 
equipment, freight and passenger traffic, 
data on international tourist traffic are 
included for the first time. 

rmation on railway and inland 
Water traffic of various countries in 
Eastern Europe is given in an appendix. 
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The Anglo-American Year Book, 1954. 
Published by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in London, 540 pp. $4. 
This 42d edition contains a commer- 

cial directory of business houses engaged 

in British-American trade, as well as 

a classified trades list covering all 

members of the American Chamber of 

Commerce and other firms, 


The reference book also includes de- 
tails of Anglo-American organizations, 
clubs, and societies; lists names and 
addresses of American citizens and their 
families residing in London; and gives 
legal, commercial, and other informa- 
tion of interest to both British and 
American traders. 


India at a Glance, by G. D. Binani and 
T. V. Rama Rao. Calcutta, India, 
Orient Longmans, Ltd., 19538. 1,896 
pp. 40 rupees (about US$8.40). 


A detailed up-to-date reference man- 
ual on India, compiled by a private 
group, this volume contains a wide 
variety of information in its 84 chapters. 
The subjects include politics, economics, 
commerce, education, science, and art. 

Comprehensive data are given on 
India’s industries, commerce, and econ- 
omy. Other important features are a 
“Who's Who in Parliament,” directories 
of private commercial and Government 
organizations, illustrations, maps, and 
a long alphabetical subject index. A 
special chapter covers foreign invest- 
ments in Indian industries. 


A New Proposal for the Reduction of 
Customs Tariffs. Geneva. The Con- 
tracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 1954, 
16 pp. 15 cents. 

The new plan developed by the Con- 
tracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade and set 
forth in this pamphlet calls for an 
agreement among countries to reduce 
their tariff levels by 30 percent, in 
stages of 10 percent in @&ach of 3 suc- 
cessive years. While governments would 
not be required to reduce every tariff 
rate by this amount, the reductions 
would have to be distributed through- 
out the tariff. For countries where av- 
erage duties are already relatively low, 
a proportionately smaller reduction 
would be required. 

Another feature of the plan is that 
it proposes ceiling rates of duty for 
each of the four categories of imports— 
industrial raw materials, semifinished 
goods, manufactured articles, and ag- 
ricultural products. Governments 
would be free to select the items in 
each sector on which to make reduc- 
tions and to determine the degree of 
reduction for each item. Also, the 
method by which the reductions would 
be effected would be left to the discre- 
tion of each government. 


The plan, which already has the sup- 
port, in principle, of the Governments 





BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The following new Business Informa- 
tion Service releases, published by the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, are 
available from the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from the Department’s Field Offices. 
Orders should be accompanied by re- 
mittances made payable to the Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

The Business Information Service also 
is available on a subscription basis, 
Part 2 of this Service, which consists 
of the World Trade Series and the In- 
ternational Trade Statistics Series is- 
sued by BFC, is $5 a year to domestic 
subscribers and $6.75 to foreign. 


Empire of Ethiopia—Summary of 
Basic Economic Information. May 1954. 
World Trade Series No. 564, 18 pp. 20 
cents. 

Egypt—Summary of Basic Economic 
Information. May 1954. World Trade 
Series No. 566, 17 pp. 20 cents. 

Kuwait—Economic Review, 1953. May 
1954. World Trade Series Nor 567, 16 
pp. 20 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Haiti. May 1954. World Trade Series 
No. 568. 2 pp. 5 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of British Guiana, May 1954. World 
Trade Series No. 569. 1 p. 5 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Barbados. May 1954. World Trade 
Series No. 570. 2 pp. 5 cents, 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of the Bahamas. May 1954. World Trade 
Series No, 571. 1 p. 5 cents. 

United States Trade With European 
and Asiatic Countries in the Soviet 
Bloc, Annual 1948, 1952, and 1953 
and Quarterly 1958, April 1954. Inter- 
national Trade Statistics Series. 6 pp. 
10 cents, 

Total United States Export and Im- 
port Trade, Semiannual 1952 and 1953, 
January and December 1953, and Janu- 
ary 1954. April 1954. International 
Trade Statistics Series. 10 pp. 10 cents. 














of Belgium, Denmark, France, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, and the 
Netherlands, has been submitted to gov- 
ernments for study and submission of 
their views in 1954, The contracting 
parties will then decide whether the 
plan provides an acceptable basis for 
agreement. 





Tung oil production in Paraguay is 
forecast at about 2,750 tons for 1954, a 
28-percent drop from last year’s output. 
—Emb., Asuncion, 
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U. S. Strategic Control 
Policy Reaffirmed 


Nations of the free world can benefit 
from trade with the Soviet bloc if they 
work together as a team and refuse to 
be divided or deceived by Soviet trading 
aims. This conclusion is reached in the 
fourth semiannual report to the Con- 
gress by the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration on its operations under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act 
(Battle Act) for the period July through 
December 1953. 

During the 6-month period, the U. S. 
Government recognized the need for 
reappraisal of security export control 
lists with a view toward removing or 
downgrading items no longer deemed to 
be so important, and concentrating on 
more effective control of those items 
which, if shipped, could make a signifi- 
cant contribution to Soviet warmaking 
power, the report states. 

The report points out, however, that 
there are two sharp dangers in trade 
between the free-world nations and the 
bloc. One is the danger to the free- 
world nations—of being divided in pur- 
pose—split apart on policies requiring 
concerted action, and forced into com- 
peting among themselves in circum- 
stances which call for unified action. 
The other is the danger of being de- 
ceived about what is going on in East- 
West trade, and the purposes behind it. 


Soviet Objectives Defined 

Soviet long-term objectives serve a 
dual aim, the report states—to strength- 
en the bloc and to weaken the free- 
world powers. These objectives are: 

®@ To feed the economy, especially the 
industrial-military base, with imports 
that help the bloc become more power- 
ful and less dependent on the free world. 

® To drive wedges among free-world 
nations at every opportunity. 

@ To increase the reliance of free- 
world nations on the bloc for markets 
or supplies, and thus make the free 
world more vulnerable to bloc pressures. 

Within this broad framework, the 
report adds, the Kremlin pursues more 
immediate and specific goals, such as: 


Obtainin through normal commercial 
channels the ships, machinery, and other 
industrial goods which they can produce 


only at relatively high expenditure of labor 
an as tee fed which they cannot produce 
at all. 

Obtaining through illicit channels those 
strategic materials whose shipment is _ re- 
stricted by free-world governments in the 
interest of their national security. 

Forcing the relaxation of free-world secu- 
rity controls in order to get strategic goods 
more cheaply and easily and to create dis- 
sension among free nations. 

Fostering rivalry among free-world mer- 
chants in trading with the bloc, thus re- 
ducing the net cost to the bloc of obtaining 
goods it desires from the West. 

Buying increased quantities of certain con- 
sumer goods, though apparently just enough 
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to help with problems within the bloc and 
to rouse the interest of the West. 


Selling the West an exaggerated idea of 
he size and reliability of markets, supplies, 
and general benefits that can be obtained 
through East-West trade. 

In view of Soviet trading activities 
during 1953 and the early part of 1954, 
the U. S. S. R. is shown to have con- 
cluded more trade agreements, and 
ordered consumer goods at a livelier 
rate, but it also has expanded its efforts 
to buy ships and showed plainly that its 
principal interest was still centered on 
the kind of materials that would foster 
industrial expansion. 


The report makes it clear that free- 
world policies of severely restricting 
exports to communist China have not 
been changed. 


The report, entitled “East-West Trade 
Trends,” may be obtained from the 
Publications Office, Foreign Operations 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 





Cuban Business . . . 
(Continued from Page 4) 


tice in recent months for these tramp 
vessels to tie up at bare Piers across 
the bay from the established piers on 
the Havana side, which are properly 
equipped and which by port regulations 
should handle the discharge of all cargo 
except coal and petroleum. Steamship 
conference representatives have pointed 
out to the responsible authorities not 
only the illegality of tramp vessels’ 
discharging“cargo at unauthorized and 
poorly equipped piers across the bay, 
but also the loss in port revenues and 
in labor payrolls which results. 

Labor developments in the quarter 
centered around proposals to permit 
dismissal of workers provided compen- 
sation is paid. Business interests gen- 
erally and some newspapers came out 
in favor of the proposal, calling it con- 
ducive not only to more efficient opera- 
tion of existing enterprises but also to 
the creation of a favorable atmosphere 
for new investment. Organized labor, 
however, registered stern and militant 
opposition to the proposal. 

Bulk loading of sugar also was de- 
bated strenuously. The same lineups 
pro and con prevailed as for compen- 
sated dismissal, except in this case the 
Government also seemed in favor of the 
proposal. A compromise _ solution, 
whereby sugar would not be bulk- 
loaded but would be oceanborne and un- 
loaded in bulk seemed imminent. 


Store Sales Up 


First-quarter department store sales 
in Havana are reported to have ranged 
from 10 percent under to equal sales 
for the like period of last year. In 
other Provinces, where sales dropped 
sharply in the latter half of 1953, fur- 
ther improvement was evident, and 
March sales were reported better than 
in 1953. 

A slightly improved market for 
household electric appliances and radios 
and television receivers, first noted in 





February, continued through 


but dealers did not anticipate any ap. 


preciable sales advance in the secong 
quarter. 

Sales of passenger cars and 
units were off 22 percent and 46 per. 
cent, respectively, from the  simila 
period of 1953. Sales remained com. 
paratively steady throughout the quar. 
ter, showing no clear trend, but some 
sectors of the trade, revising earlie 
estimates, believe that a gradual im- 
provement can be expected. 

The National Economic Couneifs 
general wholesale price index on prin. 
cipal consumption items in the Havana 
area rose to 943 on March 15 afte 


having reached a low of 92.8 in Jang. 


ary; the December 15, 1953, figure was 
93.4 (August 1952=100). 

The rising general index reflected 
higher prices for foodstuffs and bever. 
ages, which more than outweighed the 
lower prices of raw materials and semi. 
manufactures, particularly construe 
tion materials and metals. 

The council's bond price index, based 
largely on public-debt issues, moved 
downward slightly during the quarter, 
from 102.2 for December to 101.1 for 
March. This moderate downward move 
ment was due in part at least to the 
floating of the State’s new $145-million 
bond issue. 

Despite a_ relatively — satisfactory 
quarter the budgetary situation rm 
mains critical, as part of the fiscal 
1952-53 . deficit remains unliquidated 
and receipts in the first half of the 
present fiscal year were, according to 
unofficial reports, about $30 million be 
low appropriations. To meet partially 
the deficit situation, a decree of March 
30 ordered a 5-percent cut in all pay 
ments to official personnel and a num 
ber of reductions in other expenditures, 
including total suspension of official 
purchases of such real property and 


equipment as vehicles and machinery— 


Emb., Havana. 





investment in p 


VENEZUELA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


A handbook of basic back 
ground information prepared by the 


Office of International Trade . « « 


$l 


From U. $. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S$. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





—_— 


treece To Hold 19th 
ternational Fair 


fhe Nineteenth International Fair of 
iki will be held in Salonika, 
~ece, September 5-26. The fair, which 
_géer the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
“Commerce, aims at the creation of 
gomic bonds and acquaintances be- 
en production and consumption, 
by developing commerce and trans- 
ons at home and aboard. At the 
¢ time, it facilitates promotion of 
ism and constitutes a place of dis- 
:of the State’s achievements. 


grious exhibits include: Solid or 
id foodstuffs; chemical and phar- 
eutical products; ceramics; toys; 
iles; electrical household articles; 
phy; musical] instruments; 
mdio and television sets; agricultural 
machinery and material; automobiles; 
gaper and leather industries; furniture; 
wricultural products; and handicraft 
urticles 


Rental rates a square meter are as 
flows: Stands within the pavilions, 
0 drachmas (30 drachmas=US$1); 
sands within sheds range from 175 to 
% drachmas; spaces in the open air 
mnge from 90 to 150 drachmas; and 
gecial sites for long-term leases for 
wnstruction of pavilions, 150 drachmas 


md over. (See Greece Issues New 
Qurency, under “Doing Business 
Abroad.”’) 


The area and the pavilions of the 
fir constitute a wholesale market 
where bargains may be made on the 
basis of the samples exhibited. Nego- 
tiations for the sale of articles shown 
m the fair premises are free, on con- 
fition that the articles sold will be 
tuned over to the buyers after the 
dosing date of the fair; only the 
quantities sold are subject to the pay- 
ment of customs duties. 

For additional information write to 
the International Fair of Thessaloniki, 
Salonika, Greece. 





Ethibit of Costume Jewelry 
To Be Featured in Paris 


More than 250 French manufacturers 
ie expected to present their latest 
teations of jewelry and gift articles 
tt the Salle des Grands Magasins 
Reaumur exhibition of costume jewelry, 
in Paris, September 20-27. 

This exhibition is reserved for the 
trade; the general public will not be 
admitted. Persons interested in secur- 
ing entry cards should write to: Cham- 

Syndicale de la Bijouterie en Tous 
de l’Orfevrerie Fantaisie, 176 
tue du Temple, Paris 3, France. 





Paraguayan cottonseed oil production 
in 1954 is expected by trade sources to 
total about 2,400 tons, all of which will 
be consumed locally. 
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France Will Be Host to First World Congress 
On Surface Active Agents and Detergents 


The First World Congress on Surface 
Active Agents and Detergents will be 
held at the Sorbonne, Paris, France, 
from August 30 to September 3. Regis- 
trations must be in by June 15. 


Members of the trade association, 
Chambre Syndicate TRAMAGRAS, 
manufacturers of synthetic detergents, 
felt that a worldwide congress should 
be called, and that the appropriate place 
to organize this first meeting was 
France, home of Chevreul and Lavoisier, 
and cradle of the soap industry.s 


The congress will be presided over by 
Professor Trefouel, Director of the Pas- 
teur Institute. 


The aims of the World Congress are 
the following: 

@ To study and discuss problems of a 
scientific, technical, and economic na- 
ture concerning the evolution and ap- 
plication of surface active agents and 
detergents. 

@ To spread scientific knowledge and 
practical achievements in the field. 


@ To create a permanent international 


Turkish Cruise Ship and 
Exhibit To Visit U. S. 


Turkey’s largest cargo-passenger 
liner, the SS. Tarsus—formerly SS, Ex- 
ochorda of the American Export Lines 
—will depart from Istanbul on June 14, 
for a 2-month Mediterranean and At- 
lantic cruise. The ship was chartered 
from the Maritime Bank by the Turk- 
ish Touristic Association, which is 
sponsoring the cruise. 


Approximately 400 passengers will 
visit Miami, July 7-9; Charleston, July 
11-12; Baltimore, July 14-17; and New 
York, July 19-24. Other ports covered 
by the present program are Casablanca, 
Las Palmas, Havana, Lisbon, and Ville- 
franche, 


Efforts are being made to incorporate 
in this cruise a floating exhibit of ex- 
portable Turkish products, mostly prod- 
ucts of the Turkish State Monopoly and 
Soil Products Offices. 








France Organizes Salon of 
Wearing Apparel Industries 


The First International Salon of 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics Industries 
Equipment will be held at the Parc 
des Expositions, Porte de Versailles, 
Paris, France, November 3-11. 

The exhibition will feature equipment, 
accessories, and supplies used in the 
manufacture of wearing apparel. It will 
also include a technical section on spe- 
cial chemical treatment of fabrics. 

The aim of this first salon is to ad- 


committee to maintain a liaison between 
all technicians interested in surface © 
active agents and detergents, and to 
organize further congresses, 

A few of the subjects to be discussed 
at the 17 sections are as follows: 
Physicochemistry of surface active 
agents; analysis, identification of, and 
test methods for surface active agents; 
textile industry—dyeing, printing, 
bleaching, and dressing; leather, fur, 
and paper industries; laundering; house- 
hold cleaning; products for hygiene and 
beauty; pharmaceutical industry; met- 
allurgy; mines and ores; farming, food, 
and phytopharmaceutical industries; and 
paints and varnishes. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Secretariat General, 70 
Champs-Elysees, Paris, France. 





International Bazaar 


Planned in Lebanon 


An international bazaar has been 
planned in Beirut, to be operated with- 
in the 7-story airport building, which 
was scheduled for inauguration on 
April 23. 

The Lebanese Chamber of Deputies 
voted an appropriation of L£150,000 (1 
Lebanese pound=US$0.4563) on March 
18 for the establishment of a foreign 
trade zone—the international bazaar— 
at the Beirut International Airport. 

The bazaar will consist of 39 retail 
stores where domestic and foreign-made 
commodities, which are light in weight 
and high in value, will be displayed to 
transit passengers. The right to operate 
the stores in the international bazaar 
will be given through tenders, but only 
to Lebanese merchants who are already 
dealing in certain specific articles and 
to industrialists whe are manufacturing 
them. The commodities - displayed will 
be duty free, and will be delivered to 
their buyers on board the aircraft at 
the time of its departure, 

The increasingly large number of 
transit passengers is expected to con- 
tribute to the success of the bazaar. 
The number of transit passengers in 
1950 was 4,218; in 1951 it had increased 
to 28,196, a 568 percentage rise; in 1952 
it was 66,724, a percentage increase of 
137; and in 1953 it was 77,878 passen- 
gers, up 17 percent. 





vise French firms in this branch of 
industry of the new techniques, new 
fabrics, and new equipment available. 

Persons interested in this exhibition 
may obtain farther details directly 
from the Headquarters of the Salon, 
Commissariat General, 40 rue du Co- 
lisee, Paris 8, France. 
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U. S$. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Import Duty Unchanged 
On Scissors and Shears 


The President announced on May 11 
that he has declined to accept the rec- 
ommendations of the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission for a doubling of the duty on 
the imports of certain types of scissors 
and shears. 


The Tariff Commission had made an 
investigation of the effect of the trade 
agreement concessions on the domestic 
scissors and shears industry, pursuant 
to section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act. In its report, a major- 
ity of Commission members found that 
scissors and shears are being imported 
into this country in such increased 
quantities as to threaten serious injury 
to the domestic industry producing like 
or directly competitive products. 

The President, in identical letters to 
Senator Eugene D. Millikin, Chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, and 
Representative Daniel A, Reed, Chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, indicated that he did not 
feel that the evidence presented es- 
tablished conclusivel; that imports of 
scissors and shears threaten serious in- 
jury to the domestic industry. 

The President questioned the ade- 
quacy of the data presented to the 
Commission, accounting only for a lit- 
tle more than one-third of domestic 
production. He also” pointed out that 
imports, after reaching their high point 
in 1952, have leveled off since then, 
with the rate during 1953 and early 
1954 somewhat below that of 1952. 

In commenting on the Commission’s 
decision to recommend action on the 
basis of threatened rather than actual 
injury, the President said he believed 
that “when this provision of the law is 
invoked, the evidence brought forth to 
substantiate the judgment of threat 
must be of such a character as to leave 
no doubt that actual injury is immi- 
nent.” The President stated that in the 
present instance he is not persuaded 
that the evidence is of such a character. 





U. S. imports totaled $2,499.7 million 
for the first quarter of 1954 as com- 
pared with $2,782.9 million for the like 
period of 1953, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
reports. 


Controls Eased on 
Exports to Hong Kong 


Exporétrs now may ship over 100 
additional nonstrategic commodities to 
Hong Kong without applying for indi- 
vidual licenses, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce has announced. 

Items added to BFC’s list of commod- 
ities which may be exported under gen- 
eral license GHK include: 

Certain additional grains and grain 
preparations, such as wheat and wheat 
flour; dried beans and peas; dried mixed 
fruits; tobacco and manufactures; leath- 
er wearing apparel; specified miscellane- 
ous natural and synthetic rubber man- 
ufactures, such as erasers, shower cur- 
tains, cushions, and weatherstrip. 

Unbleached cotton duck; certain cot- 
ton semimanufactures, used civilian silk 
clothing, including hosiery, and woven 
filament yarn fabrics; cigarette paper; 
specified types of iron and steel hard- 
ware, and miscellaneous manufactured 
plastic products, such as containers for 
household use, garment bags, venetian 
blinds, and inidoor wearing apparel. 





Imports of Potatoes From 
8 Mexican States Banned 


Potatoes from eight States in Mexi- 
co no longer are permitted to enter 
the United States, by an order of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, ef- 
fective June 3. 

The order, mainly a protective meas- 


———— 


ure to prevent possible introduction of 
potato wart and the golden nematode, 
will have little effect economically, 
either here or in Mexico as less thay 


200 pounds of potatoes have been im. 


ported from Mexico for home use by 
border residents in the past 4 years, 
Mexican States affected by the potato 
import ban are Chiapas, Baja Califor. 
nia, Guanajuato, Jalisco, Queretaro, San 
Luis Potosi, Sonora, and Tamaulipas, 





Cotton, Woodpulp Removed 
From BFC's Positive List — 


Cotton and woodpulp now may be 
shipped to most countries without prior 
application to the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, it has been announced. 

The commodities removed from 
BFC’s Positive List are special chemi- 
cal and dissolving grades of bleached 
sulfite and bleached sulfate woodpulp 
(Schedule B No. 460110), and cotton 
pulp (B No, 300600). 

Individual export licenses will con- 
tinue to be required for shipments to 
Hong Kong, Macao, and the Iron Cur- 
tain countries. Shipments to other 
countries may be made under general 
license GRO. 

BFC said the relaxations could be 
made without jeopardizing the national 
security. i 

These actions are announced in 
BFC’s Current Export Bulletin No. 729, 
dated May 20. 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 a year 
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order payable to the Treasurer of the United States. 
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